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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


4s published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
diana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Wwestean Anti-Suavery Society ; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations. It is Edited by Benzamin 8. and J. 
Exizanetn Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of holding * No union with 
Slaveholders,”’ either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an Abolitiopist 
ean occupy, and as the best means for the de- 

truction of slavery ; it will, so far as its lim- 
his permit, give a history of the daily progress 
of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 
@nd-practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 





activity of every true lover of Freedom. In 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will 
contain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tales, &. Itis to be hoped that all the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation. You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 

r that is published in your midst. The 

ugle is printed on an imperial sheet, and 
subscribers may take their choice of the fol- 
lowing . 

TERMS. 

$1,50 per annum, if paid within the first 6 
months of the subscriber's year. 

If paid before three months of the year has 
expired, a deduction of 25 cents will be made, 
reducing the price to $1,25. 

If payment be made in advance, or on the 
receipt of the first number, 50 cents will be 
deducted, making the subscription but $1. 

To any person sishing to examine the cha- 
racter of the paper, it will be furnished 6 
months, for 50 cents in advance; to all oth- 
ers 75 cents will be charged. 

O¢7~ No deviation from these terms. 

We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery trath, with the hope that they 
wi'l either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 

Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers to the Publishing Agent, James Barnany, 





Address of the Southern Delegates in 
Congress to their Constituents. 


We cannot give the whole of this address 
because of its lengih, but the following es- 
gracts will give a just idea of its tone and 











character. 

We, whose names are hereunto annexed, 
address you in discharge of what we believe 
to be a solemn duty, on the most important 
subject ever presented for your consideration. 
We allude to the confiict between the two 
great sections of the Union, growing out 
ofa difference of feeling and opinion in refer- 
ence to the relation existing between the two 
races, the European and African, which in- 
habit the Southern section,and the acts of ag- 
gressionand encroachment to which it has led. 

The conflict commenced not long after the 
acknowledgment of our independence, and 
has gradually increased until it has arrayed 
the great body .of the North against the 
South on this most vital subject, In the pro- 





gress of this conflict, aggression has follow- | 


ed aggression, and encroachment, encroach. 
ment, until they have reached a point when 
a regard for your peace, and safety will not | 
permit us to remain longer silent. The ob- | 


ject of this address is to give you a clear, | 
correct, but brief account of the whole series | 
of aggression and encroachments on your 
rights. with a statement of the dangers to | 
which they expose you. Our object in ma- | 
king it is not to cause excitement, but to pur | 
you in full possession of all the farts and | 
i tances necessary to a full and just | 
conception of a deep seated disease, which 
threatens great danger to you and the whole | 
body politic, We act on the impression, that 
ina popular government like ours,a troe 
conception of the actual character and state | 
of a disease is indispensible to effecting a_ 





re. 
We have made it a joint address, because 


| 


we believe that the magnitude of the subject | Union. 


farther, and incorporate it as an important 
element, in determining the relative weight 
of the several States in the government of 
the Union, and the respective burden they 
should bear in laying capitation and direct 
taxes, It was well understood at the time, 
that, without them the constitution would not 
have bzen adopted by the Southern States, 
and, of course, that they constituled elements 
so escential to the system that it never would 
have existed without thea. The Northern 
States, knowing all this, ratified the consti- 
tution, thereby pledging their faith, in the 
most solemn manner, sacredly to observe 
them. How that faith has been kept and 
that pledge redeemed we shall next proceed 
to show. 


Commencement or Dirricutties, 


With few exceptions of no great impor- 
tance, the South had no cause to complain 
prior to the year 1819—a year, it is to be 
feared, destined to mark a train of events, 
bringing with them many and great, and fa- 
tal disasters, on the country and its institu- 
tions. With it commenced the agitating de- 
hate on the question of the admission of 
Missouri into the Union. We shall pass by 
for the present this question, and others of 
the same kind, directly growing out of it, 
and shall procead to consider the effects of 
that spirit of discord which it roused up be- 
tween the two sections. It first disclosed 
itself in the North, by hostility to that  por- 
tion of the constitution which provides for 
the delivering up of fugitive slaves. In its 
progress it led to the adoption of hostile acts 
intended to render it of non-effect, and with 
so much success that it may be regarded 
now as practically expunged from the con- 
stitution. How this has been effected will 
be next explained. 


Nonrruern FAitn vioLaTep, 


After a careful examination, truth econ- 
strains us to say, that it has been a clear and 
palpable evasion of the constitution. It is 
impossible fur any provision to be more free 
from ambignity or doubt. Itis in the fol- 
lowing words: * No person held to service, 
or labor, in one State, under the laws there- 
of, escaping into another State, shall in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be dae.”— 
Allis clear. There is not an unecrtain or 
equivocal word to be found in the whole pro- 
vision. What shall not be done, and what 
shall be done, are fully and explicitly set 
forth. The former provides that the fugitive 
slave shal! not be discharged from his servi- 
tude by any law or regulation of the State 
wherein he is found; end the latter that he 
shall be delivered up on claim of his own- 
er. 

We do not deem it necessary to undertake 
to refute the sophistry and subterfuges by 
which so plain a provision of the eonstim- 
tion has been evaded, and, in effeet, annul- 
led. It constitutes an essential part of the 
constitutional compact, and of course of the 
supreme law of the land. As euch it is bin- 
ding on all the federal and State governments 
the States and the individuals composing 
them. The sacred obligation of compact, 
and the solemn injunction of the supreme 
law, which legislators and judges, both fed- 
eral and State, are bound by oath to support, 





all unite to enforce its fulfilment, according 
to its plain meaning and true intent. What j 
that meaning and intent are, there was no 
diversity of opinion in the better days of the 
republic, prior to 1819. Congress, State leg- | 
istatures, State and federal judges and mag- | 
istrates, and peop'e, all spontaneonsly placed | 
the same interpretation on it. Daring that 
period none interposed impediments in the 
way of the owner seeking to recover his fu- 
gitive slaves nor did any deny his right to 
have every proper facility to enforce his claim | 
to have him delivered up. Tt was then near. | 
ly as easy to recover one found ina northern | 
State, as one found ina neighboring sonth- 
ern State, Bat this has possed away, and 
the provision is defunct, except perhaps in 
two States.* 


Jupician Opinions. 


When we take into consideration the im- 
portance and clearness of this provision, the 
evasion by which it has been set aside may 
fairly be regarded as one of the most fatal 
blows ever received by the South and the 
This cannot be more concisely sta- 





: the most im- ted than it has been by two of the learned 
js wer = ee es oe judges of the Supreme Coort of the United 
poses Cc | States. In one of his decisions, Judge Sto- 

Compromise oF THE CONSTITUTION. | ry said :f* Historically it is well known that 
Notto go further back, the difference of jhe object of this clause was to secure to the 
opinion and feeling in reference to the tela- | citizens of the slaveholding States the com- 
tion between the two races disclosed itself in plete right and title of ownership in their 
the eonvention that framed the constitution, | staves, as property, in every State in the 
and constituted one of the greatest difficul-| Union, into which they might escape from 
ties in forming it. After many effurts, it was | the State wherein they were held in. servi- 
overcome hy a compromise, which provided, | tude.” = The fall recognition of this right 
in the first place, that representatives and | and title was indispensible to the security of 
direct taxes shall be apportioned among the | this species of property in all the slavehold- 
States according to their respective numbers; | ing States,and.indeed, was so vital to the pre- 
and that, in ascertaining the number of each, | servation of their interests and institutions, 
five slaves shall be estimated as three. In| that it cannot he doubted that it constituted 
the next, that slaves escaping into States | 4 fundamental article, without the adoption 
where slavery does not exist, shall not be! of which the Union would not have been 
discharged from servitude, but shall be de- | formed. I's true design was to guard against 
livered up on claim of the party to whom | the doctrines and principles prevalent in the 
their labor or. setvice is due. In the third  non-slaveholding States, by preventing them 
place, that Congress shall not prohibit the | from intermeddiing with. or restricting, or 
importation of slaves before the year 1808; aholishing the rights of the owners of 
buta tax not exceeding ten dollars may be | slaves.” 
imposed on each imported. And finally,that) Again. The clause was therefore of the 
no capitation or direct tax shall be laid, but Jast importance to the safety and secority of 
in proportion to federal nambers; and that the Southern States, and could not be sor- 
no amendment of the constitution, prior to | rendered by them without endangering their 
1808, shall effect this provision, nor that re- | whole property in slaves. The clause was 
Jating to the importation of slaves. — | accordingly adopted in the constitution by 
_ So satisfactory were these provisions, that the unanimous consent of the framers of it— 
the second, relative to the delivering op of a proof at once of its intrinsic and practical 
fogitive slaves, was adopted unanimously, | necessity.” 
and all the rest except the third, relative to| Again. ‘The clause manifestly contem- 


plates the existence of a positive unqualified 
right on the part of the owner of the slaves, 
which no State law or regulation can in any 
way regulate, control, or restrain.” 

The opinion of the other learned judges 
was not.less emphatic as to the importance 
of this provision and the unquestionable right 
of the South under it. Judge Baldwia, in 
charging the jury, said: “If there ‘are any 
rights of property which can be enforced; if 
one citizen have any rights of property which 
are inviolable under the protection of the su- 
preme law of the States,and the Union, they 
are those which have been set at naught by 
some of these defendants. As the owner of 
property, which he had a perfect right to 
possess, protect, and take away—as a citizen 
ofa eine State, entitled to all the privile- 
ges and immunities of cititen@oof dny o 
States—Mr. Johnson stands before you on 
ground which cannot be taken from under 
him—itis the same ground on which the 
government itself is based. If the defen- 
dants can be justified, we have no longer law 
or government.” Again, after referring more 
particularly to the provision forelivering op 
fugitive slaves, he said: ‘Thus you gee, 
that the foundations of the government are 
laid, and rest on the right of property in 
slaves. The whole structure must fall by 
disturbing the cornerstone.” 

These are grave, and solemn, and admoni- 
tory words, from a high source. ‘They con- 
firm all for which the South has ever con- 
tended, as to the clearness, importance, and 
fundamental character of this provision, and 
the disastrous consequences which would in- 
evitably follow from its violation. But in 
spite of these solemn warnings, the viola- 
tion then commenced, and which they were 
intended to rebuke, has been fully and per- 
fectly consummated The citizens of the 
South, in their attempt to recover their slaves 
now meet, instead of aid and co-operation, 
resistance in every form; resistance from 
hostile acts of legislation, intended to baffle 
and defeat their claims by all sorts of devices, 
and by interposing every description of im- 
pediment—resistance from judges and mag- 
istrates—and finally, when all these fail, from 
mobs, composed of whites and black, which, 
by threats or foree, rescne the fugitive slave 
from the possession of his rightful owner.— 
The attempt to recover a slave, in most of 
the northern States, cannot now be made 
withont the hazzard of insult, heavy pecu- 
niary loss, imprisonment, and even of life it- 
self. Already has a worthy citizen of Mary- 
land lost his life in making an attempt to en- 
force his claim to a fugitive slave under this 
provision. 


Unoercrouxpn Raitroap Companies. 


Bat a provision of the constitution may 
be violated indirectly ae well as 


hay | 
doing an actin its nature inconsistant with 


that which is erjoined to be done. Of this 
form of violation there is a striking instance 
connected with the provisions under consid- 
eration. We allude to secret combinations 
which are believed to exist in many of the 
northern States, whose object is to entice, 
decoy, entrap, inveigle, and seduce slaves to 
escape from their owners, and to pass them 
secretly and rapidly, by means organized for 
the purpose, into Canada, where they will be 
beyond the reach of the provision. ‘That to 
entice a slave by whatever artifice, to abscond 
from his owner into a non-slaveholding 
State, with the intention to place him beyond 
the reach of the provision or prevent his re- 
covery, by concealinent or otherwise, is as 
completely repugnant to it as its open viola- 
tion would be, is too clear to admit of doubt 
or to require illustration. And yet, as repug- 
nant as these combinations are to the true 
intent of the provision, it is believed that, 
with the above exception, not one of the 
States within whose limits they exist has a- 
dopted any measure to suppress them, or to 
punish those hy whose agency the object fur 
which they were formed is carried into exe- 
cution. On the contrary, they have looked 
onand witnessed with indifference, if not 
with secret approbation, a great number of 
slaves enticed from their owners and placed 
beyond the possibility of recovery, to the 
great annoyance and heavy pecuniary loss of 
the bordering southern States. 

When we take into consideration the great 
importance of this provision, the absence of 
all uncertainty as to its trae meaning and in- 
tent, the many guards by which it is sur- 
ronnded to protect and enforce it, and. then 
reflect how completely the object for which 
it was inserted in the constitution is defeat. 
ed by these two-fold infractions, we doubt, 
taking all together, whether a more flagrant 
breach of faith is to be found onrecord. We 
know the language we have used is strong, 
but it is not less true than strong. 


Anti Scavery Societies. 

There remains to be noticed another class 
of aggressive acts, of a kindred character, 
but which, instead of striking at an express 
and specific provision of the constitotion, 
aims directly at destroying the relation be- 
tween the two races at the South, by means 
subversive in their tendency of one of the 
ends for which the constitution was estab- 
lished. We refer to the systematic agita- 
tion of the question by the abolitionists; 
which, commencing about 1835, is still con- 
tinved in all possible forms. Their avowed 
intention is to biing about a state of things 
that will foree emancipation on the South.— 
To unite the North in fixed hostility to sla- 
very in the South, and to excite discontent 
among the slaves with their condition, are 
among the means employéd to effect it.— 
With a view to bring about the former, every 
means ate resorted to in order to render the 
South, and the relation between the two ra- 
ces there, odious and hateful to the North.— 
For this purpose societies ard newspapers 
are everywhere established, debating clubs 
opened, lecturers employed, pamphiets and 
other Kili eh jet dei to 





Ld __ 
resorted to, and directed to that 








the importation of slaves until 1808, with al- | 
* Indiana and Silinois. 


most equal onanimity. 
its ion where it was sup-| _¢ The ense of Priggs os. the Common- 





recognize the 
pence make a specific 
posed to be the most exposed, They go Wealth of Pennsylvania. 


Cc r 

single point, rdless of truth or decency ; 

while the circulation of ineend publica- 

ticns in the South, the agitation of the sub- 

ject of abolition in Congress, and the em- 
‘ 





. afe relied on to ex- 
the slaves. ‘I'his agi- 
these means, have been 
more or ess activity, for a 
phot without deing much to- 
B the objectintended. We re- 
¥ and means to be aggressive 
9 the renee of the South, 
as stated, of one of the ends 
institution was established.— 
estic ifstitution, It belongs 
to th hi foritself, to decide wheth- 
er it sha blished or not; and if it be 
esta edgmpetherit should be abolished 
‘ by ing. the clear and unques- 

f tig tes it follows neces- 
1) a flagrant act of ag- 
v 


p, destructive of its rights, 
federal government or One or more States, c 
their people, to undertake to force on it th 
emancipation of its slaves. But it is asound 
maxim in polities, as well as law and morals, 
that no one hasa right to do that indirectly 
which he cannot do directly, and it may be 
added with equal trath, to aid, or abet, or 
countenance another in doing it. And yet 
the abolitionists of the North, openly avow- 
ing their intention, and resorting to the most 
efficient means for the purpose, have been 
attempting to bring aboot a state of things to 
force the Southern States to emancipate their 
slaves, without any act on the part of any 
northern state to arrest or suppress the means 
bv which they propose to accomplish it— 
They have been permitted to pursue their ob- 
ject, and to use whatever means they please; 
if without aid or countenance, also without 
resistance or disapprobation. What givas a 
deeper shade to the whole affair is the fact, 
that one of the means to effect their object, 
that of exciting discontent among our slaves, 
tends directly to subvert what its preamble 
declares to be one of the ends for which the 
constitution was ordained and established— 
“to insare domestic tranquility "—and that 
is the only way in which tranquility is like- 
ly ever to be disturbed in the South. Cer- 
tain it is, that an agitation so systematic— 
having such an object in view, and sought to 
be carried into execution by such means— 
would, between independent nations, consti- 
tute just cause of remonstrance, by the party 
against which the aggression was directed 
and, if not heeded. an appeal to arms for re- 
dress, Such being the case where an ag- 
gression of the kind takes place among inde- 
pendent nations, how much more aggravated 
must it be petween confederated States, 
where the Union precludes an appeal to arms, 
while it affords a medium through which it 
can operate with vastly increased force and 
effect? That it would be perverted into such 
a use, never entered into the imagination of 
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——s ond adopted the 
constitution; and, if it had been supposed it 
would, it is certain that the South never 
would have adopted it, 

(The address proceeds to discuss the ac- 
tion of Congress and the nation on the Mis- 
souri question, the annexation of ‘Texas, the 
Mexican war, the acquisition of New Mexi- 
co and California, Giddings’ bill for the ab- 
olition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
Gott's anti-slave trade resolution, &c., in all 
of which is to be seen danger to southern ine 
stitutions, It then affirms that after Con- 
gress and the nation have consummated the 
acts they are determined opon—have abolish- 
ed slavery and the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict and Territories, and prevented the fur- 
ther extension of the system, general eman- 
cipation will follow, aniess the South comes 
to the rescue.) 







WHOLE NO. 182. 
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Tt can then only be effected by the-prostra- 
tion of the white race; and that would neces- 
sarily engender the bitterest feelings of hos- 
tility between them and the North. But the 
reverse would be the case between the blacks 
of the South and the people of the North.— 
Owing their emancipation to them, they 
would regard them as friends, guardians, and 
patrons, and centre, accordingly, all their 
sympathy. The people of the North would 
not fail to reciprocate and to favor them, in- 
stead of the whites. Under the infl of 


ST NTE! 
no voting abolitionists who have been 
tempted into the Free Soil party, and 
have entered on the same downward 
track. We speak not ar ly, nor 
with any feeling of self exuliation, but 
in the full belief that they have takena © 
course which always did and always mast 
lead into darkness and error. Will they 
not honestly, and candidly review their 
past action and policy, and answer to 





such feelings, and impelled by fanaticism 
and love of power, they would not stop at 
emancipation, Anothef step would be taken 
—to raise them to a political and social equal- 
ity with their former owners, by giving them 
the right of voting and holding offices under 
) the first 









Pp tow: e 
—to vest the free blacks and slaves with the 
right to vote on the question of ipati 





in this district. But when once raised to an 
eqnality, they would become the fast politi- 
eal associates of the North, acting and voting 
with them on all questions, and by this polit- 
ical union between them, holding the white 
race at the South in complete subjection, 

The blacks and the profligate whites that 
might unite with them, would become the 
principal recipients of federal offices and pat- 
ronage, and would, in ecnsequence, wveeboed 
above the whites of the South in the politi- 
cal and social scale. We would, in a word, 
change conditions with them—a degradation 
greater than has ever yet fallen to the lot of 
a free and enlightened people, and one from 
which we could not eseape, should emanci- 
pation take place, (which it certainly will if 
not prevented,) but by fleeing the homes of 
ourselves and ancestors, and by abandoning 
ovr country to our former slaves, to become 
the permanent abode of disorder, anarchy, 
poverty, misery and 4vretchedness, 

With such a prospect before us, the great- 
est and most sulemn question that ever claim- 
ed the attention of a people is presented for 
your consideration: What is to be done to 
preventit? It is a question belonging to 
you todecide. All we propose is to give 
you our opinion. 


Wauat is To ne poxe? 


We, then, are of opinion that the firet and 
indispensable step, without which nothing 
can be done, and with which everything may 
be, is to be united among yourselves, on this 
great and imost vital question. ‘The want of 
union and concert in reference to it has 
bronght the South, the Union, and our sys- 
tem of Government to their present perilous 
condition, Instead of placing it above all oth- 
ers, it has been made subordinate,not only to 
mere questions of policy but to the preservation 
of ies and ensuring of pany shecess. 
As high as we hold a due respect for 
we hold them sugordinate to that and other 
questions involving cur safety and happiness, 
Until they are ro held by the South, the 
North will not believe that you are in earn- 
est in opposition to their encroachments, end 
they will continue to follow, one after anoth- 
er, until the work of abolition is finished.— 
To convince them that you are, you must 
prove by your acts that you hold all other 
questions subordinate to it. If you beeome 
onited and prove yourselves in earnest, the 
North will be brought to a pause, and to a 
calculation of consequences; and that may 
lead to a change of measures and the adop- 
tion of a course of policy that may quietly 
and peaceably terminate this long conflict be- 
tween the two sections. If it should not, 
nothing would remain for you but to stand 
up immovably in defence of rights involving 
your all—your property, prosperity, equality, 
and safety. 

As the assuiled, you would stand justified 





Tue Reseits of Emancipation. 

Such,then, being the case, it would be to 
insult you to suppose you could hesitate. To 
destroy the existing relation between the free 
and servile races at the South would lead to 
consequences unparalleled in history. They 
cannot be separated, and cannot live together 
in peace and harmony, or to their mutoal ad- 
vantage, except in their present relation. — 
Under any other, wretchedness, and misery, 
and desolation would overspread the whole 
South. The example of the British West 
Indies, "as blighting as emancipation has pro- 
ved to them, furnishes a very taint picture of 
the calamities it would bring on the South, 
The cirenmstances under which it would take 
place with ws would be entirely different 
from those which took place with them, and 
calculated to lead to far more disastrous re- 
sults, ‘There, the government of the parent 
country emancipated slaves in her colonial 
possessions—a government rich and power- 
fal, and actuated by views of policy, (mista- 
ken as they tarned out to be,) rather than fa- 
naticism. It was, besides, disposed to act 
justly towards the owners, even in the act of 
emancipating their slaves and to protect and 
foster them afterwards. It accordingly ap- 
propriated nearly $100,000,000 as a compen- 


sation to them for their losses under the act, | 


which som, although it turned out to be far 
short of the amount, was thought at that time 
to be liberal. Since the emancipation, it has 
kept up a sufficient military and naval force 
to keep the blacks in awe, and a number o 


f 
magistrates, and constables, and other civil | dates. 


by all laws, homan and divine, in repelling 
a blow so dangerous, without looking to con- 

sequences, and to resort to means necessary 

for that purpose. Your assailants, and not 
| you, would be responsible for consequences. 
| Entertaining these opinions, we earnestly 
| entreat you fo be united, and for that purpose 
adopt all necessary measures; but if such 
should not be the case, the time will then 
have come for you to decide what course to 
adopt. 


From the Pa. Freemen. 


Tur Fruits or Comrromise.—It needs 
no prophetic vision to see that obedience 
is the pathway of the light, and disobedi- 
ence leads to darkness. The world’s 
history has proved this moral lawas clear- 
ty as the connection of cause and effect 
can be proved: yet men go on as-care- 
less of itas though it were the shallow- 
est fiction. We only spoke what every 
man might have seen in warning all ab- 
olitionists of the evi! consequences to 
themselves of compromising their princi- 
ples by joining the Free Soil movement, 
and we are not surprised to find constant 
and duily evidences that these fcars were 
truc. We see such evidence in the low- 
er tone and more compromising spirit of 
their presses and conventions, as well as 
in the character of their political candi- 
When the Liberty Party aban- 





officers, to keep order in the towns and plan- | doned Birney for Hale, and Hale for Van 
tations, and enforce respect to their former Buren, when in New York, they stepped 
owners. To a considerable extent, these down from Gerrit Smith and Alvan Stu- 
have served as a substitute for the police for- | a¢1, their old candidates for Governor, to 


merly kept on the plantations by the owners 
and their overseers, and to preserve the 6o- 
cial and political superiority of the white | 
race, But, notwithstanding all this, the! 


| Senator Dix, and in Connecticut gave up 
ithe accomplished scholar and generous 


man Francis Gille:te, for John M. Niles, 


British West India possessions are ruined, | 4nd in other places in like manner laid 


mpoverished, miserable, wretched, and des. | 


aside their old friends for semi-souled 


tined probably to be abandoned to the black and wily politicians, they only followed 


race. Very different would be the cireum- 
stances under which emancipation would 
take place with us. If it ever should be ef- 
fected, it will be through the agency of the 
federal 


controlled by the domi-!- 


nant power of the northern States of the eon- 
—— the resistance and struggle 
of the 


| another step in the path of comprom- 


ise they had begun by their alliance with 
a pro-slavary government. Having yield- 

right to exediency, and lowered thoir 
own standard, leanness of spirit, and mor- 
al blindness was the natural result; and 


| 80, we sadly believe must it be with those 







1 Ives whether they have taken 
counsel ofthe spirit or the flesh ; wheth- 
er they have gained clearer and brighter 















views of truth and duty, or have liad their 
vision obscured, and me a 
faith weakened? The Herkim .¥. 





iberty Pariy an 


paper, 5 2 
the late election upon the papers* o 
perty. The confession is made, atthe 
conclusion of an article on the pri 

of the anii-slavery cause, and it aig ace 
cords with our own observation, and con 
firms our conviction of the impolicy of 
all compromise of principle for the sake 
of temporary advantage. 

“We hate to throwa single shade to 
cloud this picture. But we must. 
and Fidelity demand it. The several 
newspapers heretofore distinctly known 
as ‘Liberty papers,”’ seem to us to have* 
fallen off greatly in their, Anti-slavery 
tone and interest since the late Election. 
In the whole list of these papers, there is 
scarcely an exception to. this remark— 
insomuch that we have found it difficult, 
relying on them as we largely do for se- 
lections, to keep up the tone of our own 
publication to the old high water mark. 
Nor dowe wonder much at the sneers 
rebukes of the ‘Model Worker’ and the 
Garrison organs in reference to this mat- 
ter. We think any other presses in the 
land could with more propriety lower 
their standard than the Liberty presses— 
bot especially at this time, when the 
World is on the advance.” 





Gacety’s Coxrsesion.—Horace Gree- 

ley, when the whole kit and boodle of 
the honorable thieves in Con turn 
ed upon him, and branded him as no 
entleman, owned up in the following 
Ben. Franklin style. Well done, Hor- 
ace! Ifyou would only stick to thatl— 
Chronolype. 

“IL know very well—I knew from 
firsi—what a fow, contemptbte, . 
ogueing business this of attempting to 
save public money always is. 11 is not 
a enak for gentlemen—it is esteemed 
rather disreputable even for editors.— 
Your gentlemanly work is spending— 
lavishing—-disiributing—-taking. Savings 
are always such vulgar, beggarly, two 
penny aifairs—there isa sorry and stingy 


look about them most nt to ail 
gentlemanly instincts. And beside, they 
never happen to hit the right place—it 


is always “Strike bigher!? “Strike 
lower !’—10 be generous with’ other peor 
ple’s money—generous to self & friends 
especially, that is the way to be popular 
and commended. Go ahead, and never 
care for expense !—if your debts become 
inconvenient, you can repudiate, and 
blackguard your creditors as decended 
from Judas Iscariot! Ah! Mr. Chairs 
man, Iwas not rocked in the cradle 
gentility !”” 





Staver Carturep.—The bark Ann D. 
Richardson, a slaver, captured off Rio de 
Janciro, was brought into New York on 
Friday night. Chas W. Storrs, master 
of the vessel, brought home in her, was 
arrested pane vo one “i he +1 
rant, charged wit ng employ 
cramepecitio® of slaves from the Coast of 
Africa. She had no slaves on board.— 
She was formerly owned in New York, 
and was sold at Rio de man time 
since, and her register and papers return. 
ed to our Cusiom house before she had 
been engaged in that piratical business, 


Senator Benton made & ps yesh! 
other day in ths Rane ones .) a . 
He is in favor of giving every honest 
a permit to gather gold, and not sell the 
lands to speculators. He depreentes tho 
discovery of gold there, and wishes it 
were scattered to the winds. The thou- 
sands who are emigrating do not probably 
sympathize with him in that wish. ‘ 








Correspondence of the Palladium. 
Preachers in Washington. 
Sunday, Jan. 28, 1649. 
e'-14en Mee I Dg 


There is a law which prohibits the co- 
Jored man from outwardly breaking the, 
Sabbath, which, gt broken, ou 
him to thirty nine lashes. 
other law upon the old statutes of Mary- 
land, which punishes any 


3 


of blasphemy, by fining and by bo- 
ring ils weaned for the second offence 
the penalty is to brand the offender upon 


he with the lener B, and 
a fine of £40, or be impfieoned one. 


for the third offenee, the Foner He 0 
death. Yet these and all other ‘ 
graceless, 


ii 


disregarded by a large class of | 





lawless personages, who secm to makethe 


a 
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we eee 
this abhorrence so manifest, and this testi- 
mony so emphatic and startling, as by say- 
ing tothese criminals—“ stand by yourselves 
come not near to us, we'll have nothing to do 
with you.” 

4. Because the people of Ohio cannot re- 
main in the Union even for a single hour, 
only as, in compliance with the agreement 
which they have themselves made to aid the 
slaveholders, and which they solemnly and 


~ 


race, you will produce such a reaction in | anything more. They only allow the peo- 
the public sentiinent as will speedily place | ple of those states to hold slaves and then re- 
on yonr statute book laws more strin- | ward them for doing it. And that is precise- 
gent, more unequal, more unjust than Jy what the United States Constitution does. 


n like a bonds of our own weaving, into the hands of! Mr. Chaffee should vote aga inst the a- 
is in a the Slaveholding Philistines. We spurned | mendincnis—that bill imits original shape 
" f the ihe Aristocracy of English Acres, and then suited hin, and he wished to vote now. 
great measure from the character ° A. recognized and built up the Aristocracy of | yy. Pugh was opposed to the amend- 
preaching. There are nape peta fey American Flesh } vee wager carp. _ments; but he was fearful that if the bill | these which you have now swept a-| 4; gays to the slaveholders of the South— 
5 inc i Atholic, é oe i nd we abhorred.— | mis : aq urine j 
ches here, including the ca spite b [on Seeawecnhip ~ hip of Human Wes sent back to the Senate, it would be | way. ; ** you may hold slavesas long as you please, | 
h \l vou can be favored about! Power based on the ownership o uman d | i fe — he | * 
mang ee you O ; lhe eae F Lied destroyed there. He should therefore must confess, sir, that in the long ag- N hall ci is fina, | 
itl od practical sermon, as , Beings we acknowledged and submitted to. | © : Pees tee , : . and the North shall give you votes for doing, 
as often with a goo: P rg soe feom | And ever since, and now mor® than ever, we , fecl called upon to vote for the amend- itation of this subject, my sympathies it” And inthis way it ecteatly creates slave- 
you can with a reve aie all well po have seen in our National character, the vas- menis. | have always been with the black man.— : sis dade pniaiadl te bases teins Sic Revci 
Heaven. The churches are a ; and serfs of that abominable Otigarchy.| Mr. McClure also thought the amend- | So far as my own feelings are concerned, ,'¥- BY Misr npts 
inister always can veil We ; mt ‘ | ; ‘rt to him full ree | slaveholders, and slaveholders to b 
tended, and the ee er 7 cM . _, Whatever degree of safety of success %¢ montis wrong; but like the gentleman || could cheerfully impartto him full re- | slaveholders, and slaveholders to become 
» i 3 ol Muses, bd 
you what happened in the days 


eity sore l’ke pandemonium tha 
“fit abode for man. This resul 





\ 


; may have in seme of the sobordinate divi-| fo Hamilton, he had fears of the ex- | lief from the operation of, what has been | greater slavehulders, Therefore, by this 
what in the times of Noah; how wicked | commonly known as the “Black Laws.” | 
| But my sense of the duty which the rep- 
| resentative owes to his constiwency, | 
whose sentiments on this subject are well | 
known, would impel me to permit their 
voice to be heard ratherthan mine. And | 
my sense of justic 


the people were in those days, how the 
ark was built, how long it rested upon the 
mountain, whether the dove that flew 
from the window was white or blue, 


whether the apostles were sprinkled or 


immersed, whether they believed in open 
or close communion, whether they be- 
lieved in the perseverance of the Saints, 
or falling from grace; in short, they can 
talk and preach or read their prosy ser- 
mons about everybody and everything 
except their own hearers, and the things 
that concern the present welware of so- 
ciety andthe church. From such a min- 


sions of the country, it is in spite, and not 
because, of the 2 ne — made us 
i with the tyrants. From the beginning, : 
ine eolforts andenes has been to pat aso Mr. Olds spoke at some length in fa- 
‘the one and to disturb the other; while the | vor of the Senate amendments. He did 
‘deterioration of our national morals, and the not ogrce with the gentleman from Ham- 
‘degradation of our national character, have | jjton, and the gentleman from Ashtabula, 
followed our guilty consenting as the night tha: the bill as it passed the House, would 
the day. A true Republic the world has | oct ide blacks and mulattoes from serv- 
Nabe worked cut. And curexperience may 18 %s jurors. ‘Phat bill swept away ev- 
leis ahew thate @hé are seihed ter das Phi- 7 distinction on account of color, ex- 
losopher’s (or Politician’s) Stone, that it does | cept that which is found in the constitu- 
‘not consist in the abnegation of Crowns or tion. It not only brushed off, as a mere 
\the privation of Titles; but that all the real-| cobweb, what have been commonly cal- 


| periment of sending the bill back to the 
Senate. 


‘ities can subsist under all the forms of Free- 
(dom. ‘The World, with all its material Civ- 





istry, may heaven preserve the world.— jjization, is but approaching the point of ad- 
The practice is not found in its theology, | vancement which is essential to the Advent 
and this old crazy world of ours, may of such a perfect Polity. Through much 
roll on with a continual increasing veloc- |more toil and suffering and blood must the 


ity toward perdition, unheeded and un- 
cared for. Creeds, doctrines, church 
overnmentand orthidoxy! Good top 
8 to be sure in their several places, but 
too chen substituted for the plain practic- 
al precepts of the Gospel. There is 
here, 98 elsewhere, (and perhaps a little 
more so) any quantity of speculation on 
religious por Po but very little of that 
inted apostolic preaching which re- 
kes sin everywhere, whether in the 
heart of the prince or the beggar, which 
comes down to the every day acts and af- 
fairs of men, which humbly, yet i 
and explicitly declares, “THOU AR 
THE MAN; I am talking to you, sir, 
* not to the antediluvians. 
» * * 


* 


* 
E. L. 8. 





The Country. 


The succession of startling events which 
“have been passing before the gaze of the 
world on the European continent, is almost 
enough to make one forget the petty villanies, 
were it not for their far-reaching issues, of 
our own land. Itis a curious spectacle that 
the two sides of the Atlantic lave presented. 
In Europe we have seen Nations uprising 
like Titans, and shaking themselves loose 
from the mountain-loads of old tyrannits 
which have crushed them for ages. The 
crash of thrones, the down-toppling of crowns, 
the confusion of principalities and powers, 
all show that the Old things are {| 





Race endure, before it can achieve this long- 
deferred Hope of the Ages. But the Faith 
of the best spirits of all Ages, heralded b 
prophetic human hearts in all time, and seal- 
ed with the blood of martyrs ever since the 
world began, shall yet be justified and crown- 
ed with fruition.—Sevenfeenth Annual Report 
of the Mass. A. S.Sociely. 


| 





Ohio Legislature. 
Senate. 
Feb. 5, 1849. 

Mr. Archbold, from the Judiciary com- 
mittee, reported back House bill to au- 
thorize the establishment of separate 
schools for the education of colored chil- 
dren, and for other purposes, with a- 
mendments to come in after the word 
“repealed,” in 9th line of Gih section: 
“Except the act of the 9th of February, 
1831, relating to Juries, and the act of 
March 14, 1831, for relicf of the poor.” 

The question being on the amend- 
ment, Mr. Archbold demanded the yeas 
and nays—yeas 25, nays 9. 

A desultory debate followed the mo- 
tion for ordering the bill to a third read- 
ing. 

Mr. Dimmock was opposed to the bill 
as it now stood. As originally intro- 
duced he should have voted for it. He 
considered it as a temporary expedient 
only. 

Mr. Blake said he was opposed to any 








away, and that all things are becoming New. 
The iders for which these things have stood 
have gradually changed, and the signs will 
soon be seen no inore. ‘I'he substance is al- 
tered, and the shadow which it projects must 
be renewed. The Want is felt, and the Sup- 
ply will, of necessity, offer itself. ‘The 
gross, palpable forms of European despo- 
lism forced themselves aoe the daily life 
and hourly experience the Nations, and 
they will endure them no longer. The pow- 
er which controlled their destinies and regu- 
lated their lives was forever by their side and 
before their eyes. Its obtrusiveness made it 
more hateful than even its tyranny. ; 
In America, on the other hand, we are in 
that by-gone stage of the European mind 
when the people worshipped the idols to 
which they were sacrificed. Time was when 
kings and kaisers, princes and nobles, were 
sincerely reverenced as the sources whence 
the prosperity which the people won for 
themselves beneficently flowed. Whatever) 
hard-earned wealth, or safety for persons or 
8, they enjoyed, they gave the glory of 
all to their Institutions, and not to themselves. | 
They are now beginning to discern that what- 
ever modicum of sovial or 
they had, was in spite, andj not because, of 
the rulers they had set up, or permitted to 
rule over them. And so ‘ihe Divine Right of | 
Kings to govern wron began to be ques- 
tioned, and at last denied and set at defiance, | 
But here we are still in the mood of bowing 
down before the image we ourselves have 
setup. Our priests and rulers are trying 
even to persuade us that it was not us, 
God himself, that ordained it. And we are 
content to purchase such sort of prosperity | 
and security as we have, by the burnt-offer-| 
ing of every sixth man in the country, Not) 
seeing that our own most precious moral | 
quelities and political rights are consumed as | 
necessary materials in this sacrifice of our! 
brethren. We have not yet, as a people, be-| 
n to discover that it is not to our nstitu-| 
t. 





but} 


} 


our Constitution and our Union, to 
which we owe whatever good we have; bu 
that these stand directly } 
our highest (and our lowest) prosperity and 
us. ige still exists for us. 
rvading despotic e¥ is more skilful- 
fy kept oat of view. e are allowed the 
of choice, and the name of 
@ permitted to register the edicts of our 
Bovereign. 

We red pernagany ; mtey 
priority in mt time of our Kevolu- 
pd, and pot down all that have followed it 
as the effects of which ours was the cause. 
lt may, or may not, have hastened those 
events; but it could not have created them. 
They existed and exist because God has 
made men as they are, and because the arti- 
ficial surroundings of men must, of necessity, 
be moulded and directed by the men them- 
selves. And this remodelling and new di- 
rection is what we call Revolution. Men 
are the Body—Institutions are the Raiment. 
And Revolutions are as inevitable as growth 
or as caprice. The child must needs put off 
his childish attire when he grows into a mun, 
—and the man will fain change the fashion’ 
of his garments at the prompting of conve-| 
nience ot of whim. The true wisdom is to! 

and direct the ever-busy minds of 
men to that which is absurd or mischievous, 
in their present social habits, and persuade 
them when they ehange, to change for the 
better, 


Whether our Revoldtion was the example. 
of others or. not, other Revolutions may at. 
least take warning by the event of ours. We 
could not endure - ey ry — neon 
or the t ti rliament, 

1 see saben them off, we delivered 
up, 


i 


|to the great family of man, and as such 


=. blessings) 
j 


The taken. 


wer, and) 


to this bill that will make 
distinction on account of color; and con- 
sequently he was opposed to the amend- 
ment submited by the Judiciary com- 
mittee. He believed the negro to belong 


was entitled to all the rights of man; 
and he would not, by any vote of his, 
recognize a system of class \egistation, | 
which would deprive any portion of man- 
kind of rights which naygre and nature’s 
God has invested them with. He stood 
upon the platform which declared that 
“God has mate of one blood all nations 
of men; and there he should stand.— 
He regarded it of infinitely more impor- 
tance, than any “platform” which hu- 
man wisdom can devise. 

Mr. Dimmock enquired what good the 
bill as amended would accomplish. 

Mr. Archbold in reply, asked if noth- 


led the “Black Laws,” but it penetrated 
every nook and corner of statute law in 
the State, and ferreted out everything, 
everywhere that made any distinction be- 
tween the races, and wiped it all out.— 
Without the Senate amendment, this 
class of persons can be plaeed on your 
juries, because there is nothing in the 
constitution defining the qualifications of 
jurors. By statute they must be “judi- 
cious persons having the qualifications,” 
and you find in the constitution that elec- 
tors must be ‘white male inhabitants ;” 
this statute therefore creates a special 
disability against the black man, by say- 
ing that a juror must have the qualifica- 
tions of an elector, and it is consequent- 
ly repealed by the express terms of the 
bill. The Senate has done well in pla- 
cing some little limit to this act. ‘They 
have discovered that besides repealing 
the “Black Laws” so called, we have 
made a change in the jury law and the 
“poor laws”’—can any gentleman now 
say how much farther this act reaches; 
or rather, where it does not reach? We 
have had statute piled upon statute year 
afier year, for the last forty-six years, 
conflicting and discrepent often to such 
a degree that even good lawyers cannot 
always tell what the law is. In how ma- 
ny of these statutes, and upon how many | 
subjects may there be some iittle, unob- 
served distinction on account of color ? 
Can any gentleman here now tell ?— 
Whatever they are, and wherever they 

are, excepting in the constitution, they 

are all wiped out. By the constitution a 
black man cannot vote, but can he not be 

voted for? For Justices of the Peace, 
and Judges of our Courts, the constitu- 

tion gives no quaiiiications that would 

prevent his election. Can he not be e- 

lected Governor and member of the Leg- 

islature 2? He recollected nothing in the 

constitution requiring a candidate for of- 

fice to be a citizen of the State, exceptin 

regard to county o where he must 

be *‘a citizen and inhabitant of the coun- 
” 


Mr. McClure inquired if the Constitu- 
tion did not require that the representa- 
tive should be a citizen of the United 
States 7 

Mr. Olds replied that it did. The 
language is, ‘a citizen of the United 
States, and an inhabi/ant of this State.”’— 
But he did not recollect that the consti- 
tution of the United States defined what 
should constitute citizenship. The only 





ing was accomplished by removing the | 
most objectionable restrictions, and cited | 
a case of a known scoundrel escaping | 
from the incompetency of a colored wit- | 
Mr. Backus thought the gentleman 
from Holmes labored under some delu- 
sion in this matter. Did the gentleman 
suppose the House bill a perfect one 1— 
it was a mere bill of expediency. Look 
atits provisions for schools—not a cent 
could be exacted from his property.— 
The liberty was conceded for the blacks 
to tax themsclyes—but the whole power 
was vested in three persons, who had 
the entire disposition of the whole matter 
in excluding them from the common 
schools, or giving them any cJucational 
privileges at all. 

Mr. Swift enquired if the Senator from 
Cuyahoga did not vote on Saturday to 
exclude colored children from common 


tween the sun of schools ? 


Mr. Backus. No such question was 
Mr. Swift. He so understood it. 
Mr. Backus. It cannot be found on 
the record. 
Mr. B. then proceeded at some length 


n this country, on to discuss the leading features of the bill 


| 


as received from the House, and pointed 
out what appeared to him to be most ob- 
jectionable. He should have voted for it 
imperfect as it was, but as amended it 
certainly was more entitled to the con- 
jsideration of every gentleman on this 
| floor. 

After some farther remarks by Mr. 
Whitman and Mr. Wilson, the question 
on ordering it to a third reading was pas- 


provision on that subject, as far as he re- 
membered, was, *'lhe citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.” 
gentleman was aware, black men were 
citizens, and had the right of suffrage. 
and by the same token, could they not 
come here and vote, as well as be voted 
for ? 

Suppose, said Mr. Olds, that this bill 
had passed last year, and the citizens of 
my county had sent up a respectable 
black man as their Representative ; for 
there are respectable black men there, 
who would _be more likely to be disgra- 
ced, than to disgrace this body, by hold- 
ing a seat here. Would gentlemen dare 
to exclude him under our constitution 
and with all the disabilities of statutes re- 
pealed? 

Mr. Sinith of Brown, enquired of Mr. 
Olds if black men could be voied for, 
why could they not vote ? 

Mr. Olds. If the gentlemati’s constit- 
vents, in compliment to him far his vote 
on this bill the other day, should see 
proper to puta black man in the field a- 
gainst him next suminer, | assure the 
gentleman as much as | esteem him, that 
I should not go on a special mission to 
Brown county to explain tothe 600 blacks 
there why they could not vote for one of 
their own color to represent that coun- 


Vv. 

But, Mr. Speaker, to treat this subject 
with becoming gravity, I regard these a- 
mendments of the Senate as important.— 
And | believe we should have done bet- 
ter to have put some other limitations up- 
on this act. 


In some of the States, as the | 





e toward the black man | 
himself, would impel me to refrain from | 
that hasty and inconsiderate action on 
his behalf, which is almost certain to re- \ 
coil upon him and sink him in deeper, 
degradation. 

Mr. Pugh thought the original bill did 
not give tothe colored man the right to 
sit On a jury, as the jury act provides that 
none but electors shall be sclecied as ju- 
rymen. 

Mr. Olds remarked that the gentleman 
did not fully hit the point. The consti- 
tution defines what shall be the qualifi- 
cations of an elector, while a sta!utory 
Jaw defines what shall be the qualifica- 
tions of a juror; and hence a general re- 
pealing clause, while it would not touch 
the elector, does repeal any part of the 
jury act which makes a distinction on ac- 
count of color. 

Mr. Pugh yet contended that the a- 
mendment to the bill was unnecessary, as 
without it a colored man could not sit on 
a jury. 

Mr. Olds enquired of Mr. Pugh, wheth- 
era siatute giving the black mana right 
expressly to sit as a juror would be con- 
stitutional ? 

Mr. Pugh said, certainly it would. 

Then said Mr. Olds, you yield the 
whole question. 

Remarking upon the other amendment, 
Mr. Pugh said, robbing the blacks of the 
benefits of the poor laws, he looked upon 
as harsh, and he regretted it had been 
made by the Senate. He could hardly 
bring himself to vote for it. 

The motion to refer to the Judiciary 
committee was then lost. 

The question then being on the first 
amendment of the Senate, relative to the 
jury law, it was agrecd to—yeas 69, 
nays 5. 

The question was then taken en the 
amendment reserving from the repealing 
clause the poor laws, and it was agreed 
to—yeas 59, nays 14. 





~ COMMUNICATED. 


Petilions ! Petitions! 





Abolitionists of Ohio! there’s business on 
hand. The Legislatureisin session. True, 
it is not our Legislature; we did not help 
create it; we did not vote to send its mem- 
bers—we could not pay the price! We could 
not swear allegiance to the slavery of fifteen 
other States, for the sorry privilege of choos- 
ing men to do business fur us in our own.— 
But for all that, they ore chosen, and are 
ready, or profess to be, to do the business. 
But they will not do our business, nor that 
which oughtto be theirs, unless weask thei 
to. They wiil not even know that it is 
theirs, till we tell them. The idea will not 
so much as enter their minds, They will 
think of canals, railroads, turnpikes, and 
banks, and understand that they have some- 
thing to do about them, ‘They will thirk of 
ten thousand little things, of almost no con- 


temptation, that constitution has actually re- 
duced hundreds of thousands of men to slave- 
ry who otherwise would have been free.— 
And yet the people of Ohio will talk of a- 
mending their own Constitution, to benefit 
themselves, while at the very same moment, 
by swearing their allegiance to this one, and 
paying the infernal bribe it offers, they are 
as really enslaving these hundreds of thou- 
sands of men as if they wielded the cowskin 
over their naked backs, with their own hands; 
out upon such hypocrisy ! 

Yes, let Ohiv cease busying herself ever- 


by oath renew to him every year, they pay 
him power in the general government as a 
premium for every slave he shall kidnap, 
breed, or hold—only as they make their soil 
his hunting ground, and thrust back into the 
hell of slavery whence they have escaped, 
his runaway victims—and, only as they 
pledge themselves to pour the leaden death 
into the vitals of those poor victims, when, 
in the agony of their despair, they resist the 
monster's authority and rise to assert their 
liberty. 

5. Because this Union was formed for the 
express purpose of keeping as slaves, all who 


lastingly about such infinitely tittle things a8 then were slaves: that they should be thus 
banks, tariffs, and corporatiuns—about the kept, and that the northern states should help 
breeches pocket, and go to work in right good jeep them, were made the very conditions of 
earnest to redeem her slaves! Let her take the Union; they are its conditions now.— 
back the bribe. Let her come out from the | The Union consequently rests upon slavery 
slave-league. Let her cut loose from the ‘gs jts corner stone: the 3,000,000 of slaves 
Union! ee bt tg do ~ ws “a | constitute the bond which va it together: 
greatest, and till done, her on/y duty. ‘Till jt is cemented with their blood: its mighty 
she does (his, everything c/se that she does is fabric of government rests upon their mang- 
sin, and nothing but sia. Till she dues this, Jeg limbs and broken bodies: and therefore 
God will accept—humanity will accept, of the people of Ohio cannot be partners in this 
nothing else that she may do, however good Union, without being chargable, before the 
in itself, i 4% r ye ees ~ rey of | world and before Heaven, with being slave- 
her own vile black laws, though ¢hal is a) holders for slave owngrs. 
duty, and one more mighty than any oneshe! §, Because had it not been for the Union, 
has ever performed since the day she became | g}ayery would long since have been dead ; 
a state, and one tod, the non-performance uf «he Union has been the sole means of keep- 
which up to ¢4is time, granting they should | ing it in existence till now; it has been that, 
be abolished to-morrow, will be sufficient to | Which has raised it from the abject condition, 
consign her name to infamy for long genera- | in which it lay as a humble suppliant at the 
pete - ia of poe oy > Orpen of the pig aes rng _— 
uly Lill the other ws done. And it will not! of kingly power and haughty pride; it has 
be accepted before. God shall account the | been that which has increased the number of 
very repeal a sin to the people of the state, ' its victims from 700,000 to over 3,000,000: 
seeing the lying hypocrites but make it a and therefore Ohio, as a part of the Union, 


cloak for still continuing to commit that oth- | 95 done part of the deed, and consented to all 
er and far more diabolical crime of enslaving | yp. rest, 


thousands of his children—a crime compared | 


7. Because slavery is the sum of crimes, 
with which these black laws bleach into in- and merican slavery is “the vilest that ever 
nocence, saw the sun,” and the Union was formed 
It is the business and duty of Ohis, then, | for the mutual protection of the parties uni- 
to walk out of the Union, and therefore it is | ted; and therefore, since the people of Ohio 
the business and duty of the legislature to cannot remain in the Union without protect- 
call a Convention for deing it, It is its first | ing the South—without protecting slavehol- 
business, itis its highest duty. The very | ders—without protecting slavery, they cannot 
| next motion made upon either of those floors, remain in it without protecting the most hei- 
should be a motion for this convention. And | nous system of wickedness that ever exist- 

yet the members don’t know it; they have | og, 
not even thought of it. Abolitionists of | §, Because, (for the above reasons,) Ohio 
Ohio! itis your business to tell them of it, | never had a right to join the Union 5 the very 
and to ask them to take instantencous action | 4.7 of coming into it was a Mistake and a 
on the subject. It is your business to peti- | Crime: and each hour of continuing in it, 
tion them to eall such a convention. And it) from that day to this, has been bat a repeli« 
is your business, not only to sign petitions, | ¢yn of that crime, only growing continually 
| praying for this convention yourselves, hut greater, with the lapse of time and growing 
| also to circulate them among your neighbors, light: and therefore her continuance in it 
_and ask them to sign too, multitudes whoare | yx, after so many long years of experien- 
| not disunionists are willing to do so. Try | ceg, and under the blazing light of the Noon 
then and see. Cupy the following petition | of the Nineteenth Century, is that original 
crime heightened intoa very Colossus of evil, 


ona paper, with a line to separate the names 
| of legal voters from those of the women and | 144 increased to that magnitude of enormity 
that words cannot express the great reali- 


| minors, and circulate it through your neigh- 
borhoods, obtaining the signatures of all you | |. 
can over the age of fifteen, and then indorse 
it to some member of the legislature, whom 
you may know, or to some Free Soiler, with 





| 





9. Becanse the Senators and Representa. 
tives from this state cannot take their seats 
| in Congress by the side of the slaveholders 
| the request that he will present it to the | 41 ihe South, without recognizing those 
| honse of which he is a member, a8 soon as tyrants, as fit to make laws for Ohio free- 
| practiaates, | men; and therefore the people of Ohio, who 

To the General Assembly of the State of | send those Senators and Representatives, can 





bound band and foot, aud by erence. 


With a few such limitations | 
I should have been able to vote for the | 
bill the other day. But T regard itas ex- 
tremely unwise to work these ralical, 
sweeping reforms, in society at a single 
dash. A proper regard for the interests 
and welfare of the black man himself 
should have prevented it. Cal! it a pre- 
judice, wrong feeling. perverted taste, or 
what you will, the fact still exists, that 
there is an invincible repugnance in the 
great mass of the people of this State a- 
gainst bringing the black population at 
once toa social and civil equality with 
the whites. There is great danger that 
by this sodden and unexpected breaking 
down of almost every barricr between the 


sed by a vote of ayes 22, noes 12. 
Tho bill was then engrossed ‘at the 
desk and passed. Ayes 23, Noes 11. 





Ronse of Representatives, 
Feb. 6th, 1849. 

House bill for the repeal of the black 
Jaws came back from the Senate with a- 
mendments, excepting from the general 
repealing clause, the jury act, and the 

r laws. 

Mr. Smith of Madison, moved the ref- 
erence of the bill and amendments to the 
Judiciary comminee. 

Mr. Smith of Brown, opposed the ref- 








sequence, and feel that they must S11 be at- |“ r 

tended to. But the most important business | “V°Ss convencd : a 5 aie 
that can devolve on them, that which is real- | The undersigned legal vo ap: Soe Cee 
ly and emphatically ¢he business of the Ses- | Ve? the age of fifteen years, residents in the 


sion, that which will be, till it is done, the ™nship of yin Ge Coumy of 
in the State of Olio, earnestly pray your 


honorable body to calla Convention of the 
eople, to consult measures for effecting a 








business of every Session fon years to come— 
the calling of a Convention of the people of | 
Ohio, to secede from the Union—this, why, | ; salle 
not one of the members would ever dream of , SPeedy and peacable secession of this State 
such a thing ! | from the Union, for some orall of the follow- 
Yes, the calling of such a convention, till | ing reasons: 7 
os te of 
it is done, is the on/y business of the legis- | 1. Because the connection of the State o 
inti ee | Ohio with the Union is voluntary; and a 
lature! It infinitely transcends in impor. | , , 
tance—it absolutely swallows up—all other | Free State cannot be voluntarily associated 
Renleate thst enn come! belle 4. Tak of | in political relations with Slave States, with- 
banks, and city charters, and the incorpora- | 0! giving the countenance — grams - 
tion of some Society to build a meeting house, | at voluntary association to the slavery © 
or something of the kidd—when the 2,000,- | hose Slave States, on the frincipal that a 
000 of inhabitants of Ohio are at the very Suite, 0 nen ” ere hes sig? 1 ve 
same moment pledging their faith to march Company itkeeps: and therefore Ohio, keep- 


down to the south and suppress a servile in- ing company with the Southern states, is res- 


surrection at the point of the bayonet! ‘Talk ponsible for their slavery, and while in the 
of digging a paltry ditch, or grading a road | Union with the slave States, is by that very 
—when the people of the State are giving | Connection one of the slave States. Uni 
the miserable hucksters in human flesh votes ©. Bormeve "Wakes 2 ve : +. npr 
for their slaves! They are doing it! Con- me wanene rh ig ged ” pra Pe 
stitational, or unconstitutional, they are doing throwing the shield of their respectability 
it, and they know it! Talk of the peniten- over 3,000,000 sonthern slaveholders, os a 
J . | ‘ . 
| tiary, and the institutions for the blind and , 8°T*®" from the rebuke due their horrible 


the insane, and the interest of the state debt, 
and all such matters—when chains gall the 
limbs of 3,000,000 of our brothers, par Ohio respectable than a State—and, thata rebuke 
is in league with the monsters who rivet | that would be felt, if permitted to come down 
on the heads of three hundred thousand, would 
| be thrown away, if taken off from their 
houlders and divided among (wo millions | 
nd three hundred thousand. 





j crimes; on the principle—that Respectabili- 
ty goes with Numbers—thata Nation is more 


them! ‘Talk of amending our own Consti- 
tation, while the whole people are going up 
every year in solid phalanx, to swear their - 
support to the slavery-stee United States | p 
en ett Out aoe 9 this senseless, 3- Because the people of this State are 
cant! Shame onthebrazen mockery! Why , bound to express in the strongest manner 
the United States Constitation, is as really possible, their abhorrence of the crimes of | 
a slave constitution, as any of the constitu- , these slaveholders, and to bear the most sol- 
tions of the slave States themselves! It ac. emn lestimony in their power, not only against | 
tually creates slavery! And none of the | these crimes, but against the criminals who 
constitutions of those States do, or can do, | commen 


| 
t them; and in no way can they make with which our correspondent closes his ar 


| Ohio, in S epresenta- ais od } 
Obic, in Senate sed House of Representa not remain in the Union, with those slavehol- 


' ders, without also recognizing them as fit to 
| make their laws. 


| 10. Because the Union—having nationali- 


| 
' 


* | sed slavery, and made it American—has in- 


| volved the people of Ohio as well as of the 
| other Northern States, not only in the guilt, 
‘but also in the disgrace of that execrable sys- 
| tem: has exposed them to the charge of in- 
leonsistency and hypocrisy: has subjected 
them to the tounts and sneers of the despo- 
tisms of Europe: has caused their very name 
to become a byword and ahissing, and them- 
selves to be made the laughing stock even of 
barbarians: and in no way can they relieve 
themselves from this load of deep and meri- 
ted disgrace so long as they continue in the 
Union which has brought it upon them. 

11. Because the people of Ohio cannot 
possibly be ina governmental Union with 
the South, without being subjected to a hea- 
vy pecuniary tax every year in support of 
slavery—slavery being essentially a bank- 
rupt system. 

12. Because, finally, the people of Ohio 
have clearly the right to secede from the 

Tnion. The Union is only a means, and if 
the people of Ohio think the ends that ought 
to be attained by it, not attained, or it they 
think the ends that are attained “by it, bad 
ends, they have the right to come out from it, 
and set op anew government. This right is 
distinetly asserted in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and is founded in the very na- 
ture of State sovereignty. And by exerci- 


| 


sing it, Ohio would interfere with the rights 


of no portion of the Confederacy, even with 
those of the South. 
oe * od * * 
Yours to get signers, 
J. B. TREAT. 


[We are obliged to omit a lengthy appeal 
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ticle, and in which he urges abolitionists to lectually. ‘Those Senators who insisted up- 





ANTLSLAVERY BUGLE, SALEM, 0. 


circulate petitions. We wish he would con- 
dense his communications, for we have not 
room for such long ones, nor are they as like- 
ly to be read as shorter articles.—Ebs. } 











ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE, | 
SALEM, FEBRUARY 16, 1849. 


**T Love AGITATION WHEN THERE IS CAUSE 
FOR IT —THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 
FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR BEDS. - Ld- 
mund Burke. | 








on amending the bill reported by the House, Secret Mexican 7 realy and Protocol, 


spoke with strong feeling of the prevailing | 
prejudice against the colored man, assigning ').1¢1y jn Washington, respecting a Protocol 
that as a reason why he should not sit on ju- | oi t4 have been signed by the American 
ries. We are not disposed to deny thata Commissioners and the Mexican Minister, 
horse-thief ora murderer would feel his An- | previous to the ratification of the recent trea 
glo-Saxon pride wonderfully wounded in “ty by the Executive of Mexico; and whieh, 
being tried by a jury on which was a res- | it is affirmed, nullifies the action of the Amer- 
pectable and intelligent colored man; but ican Senate upon the amendments of that bo- 
might not the liability to be thus tried do more | dy to said treaty. 

to prevent the commission of crime than the | De a Rosa, who signed the Protocol as 
building of penitentiaries and the erection of | Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Mexican 


There has been considerable excitement 











in his warfare; he even tells when and where 

he is going to strike. He asks a fair field 

and no favor; and abolitionists cannot but 
feel that in John C. Calhoun they have 
“A foeman worthy of their steel.” 

We should like this iron-browed, iron-ner- 


ed, iron-hearted advocate of slavery—who | Prisen reform make it their medium of come ' 





Tue Prisoner’s Faienp for February is | 
received, and is filled, as usual, with matter 
interesting to the prisoner, and the friends of | 
the prisoner, for its name is no misnomer.— 
This being the only paper of the kind in A-' 
merica, if not in the world, the advocates of | 


Emancipiiion in Kentucky, 
Extract from a private letter ta the Editor of the 
‘Tribune, cated 
Maysviaur, Ky, Jan. 25, 1249, 
“We are having an interesting tima 
here. The Eimancipationists are just bes 
ginning to be felt. The Slaveholdera 





towers above his associates as Goliah of "nication, and those who wish to be ac- 
Gath did above the ariny of the Philistines | quainted with the progress of this —_r 
—to meet some anti-slavery champion, Wen- | Should sustain it by their subscriptions. 

dell Phillips for instance, whose mi!d and , . 
pleasant countenance and ealin blue eye are | A Pus or W — anges won 3 
radiant with the light of Truth, and to test | eurred on the Sth test, desweytng nesriy 0 


, aud Perpetualists of this County (Mason) 
| lately circulated a cal! for a meeting of 
tho-e who are opposed to meddling with 
or disturbing Slavery io forming a new 
State Constitution next Suamer, Well; 
‘they obtained some 270 names, end they 
_passed resolutions accordingly, Now 


the gallows? This matter is worthy of consid- 


0<> Persons having business connected eration. Who knows but that a tial in per- 
with the paper, will please call on James spective by a “nigger” 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


Ee 


Repeal of the Black Laws. 


jury would as effec- 
tually keep men from doing naughty deeds, 
| as does the threat to eal! the ** Bugaboo” re- 
| strain naughty nursery children. But to be 
The bill passed by the House and report- serious. We do not expect speedily to see 
ed to the Senate. has heen adopted by the Jat- | this prejudice against the colored man de- 
ter body, though not until it was amended, | Stoyed, for it is a law written upon the hu- 
in which amendment the House subsequent-. "an soul, “That they whom we knowingly 
ly concurred. The “State Journal’? gives. injure, we hate,’? and not until we cease to 
the following synopsis of its provisions : oppress the colored man shall we wholly 
cease to hate him. This hatred may, to 





See. 1, provides for the creation of school | 


districts for colored schools, and creates the | Seme extent, be mutual, for they who are op- | 


office of trustee for them. pressed are not apt to love their oppressors. 


Republic, has since been appointed to repre- 
senthis government at Washington; and hav- 
ing incidentally alluded to the document in 
question, was urged to furnish a copy, which 
|he consented to do. Hs public appearance 
‘created a great sensation, and endeavors have 
been made to bring the subject officially be- 
| fore both Houses. On the 3rd inst., it wae 
introduced into the House as follows: 


| Mr. Srepuens of Ga. signified his desire 
| to offer a resolution, directing an inquiry to 

be made of the President respecting a Trea- 
ty with Mexico, said to have been secretly 
| proposed during the late war. ‘The resolu- 
| tion having been read for information, objec- 


by single combat whieh is mightier, Philis- 
tia or the livirg God, 

There is much in the address respecting 
the constitutional guarantees given to slavery, 
its assertion that without them the system 
could not have lived, and its opinion respect- 


to perform her part of the compact so longas 
the remains a party to it, that cannot 
be honestly and intelligently gainsaid.— 
If ovr fathers did rightin forming the com- 
pact, and we do right in renewing it year 
afler year, in the name of honesty and fair 
dealing don’t let us be such rogues as to re- 


| town. 
' saine day, says the great loss cannot now be’ 





half block in the most business part of the the Emancipation's's are cireulating calla 
An extra “ Chronicle,” issued on the | fora meeting next County Court day (2d 
| Monday in February,) which will embody 
. some (hrec times as many nantes as ihe 
estimated, | Ciher, and their meeting will bo far more 
of a demonstration. This County will 





Benton and California Goid. 


| strike a blow against Slavery that will be 
ing the obligation of the North faithtully to Mr. Benton made a speech a few days ago 


felt throughout the South,’ 
upon the California bill against the proposi- 
tion to sell mineral lauds in lots of two acres, Nancy, a colored woman belonging to 
as no two lots of that size would be alikem—e  Zadoc Sasser of Maryland, died recently 
The value can only - = by digging, oe ni the very advanced age ofoxe hundred 
many two acres will contain no gold,and |. aa le thi 

many patehes of twenty or om feet square ue — ~~ think of a gm 
will contain a rich deposite. ‘The object is | VEINE Dandee Gown from generauon to 
to find it, and that is to be done by hunting, | S¢heravion, for four entire generations a 


— RN ee ee 


Sec. 2, provides for the election of trustees, | 
by the colored tax payers. 

Sec. 3, dedicates the taxes paid by colored 
persons to the support of the colored schools, 

Sec. 4, provides that the districts for col- 
cred persons shall be deemed distinct bodies 
politic. 

Sec. 5, defines who shall be deemed to be 
colored. 

Sec. 6, repeals all laws creating disabili- 
ties, or conferring privileges on account of 
color, 

This is not equity, thongh an approxima- 
tion that way; and as society now is, favors 
like this should be thankfully received. 

The provisions made for school districts, | 
are, in our opinion, aa much a violation of 
the law of Congress granting school lands, | 
and the Constitution of Ohio, as though Jrish | 
school districts, and German school districts 
had been established by “the powers that | 





5 tions were made to its reception, and it was 
All must, however, admit that the hatred of | jid aside. (The resolution requests the Pre- 


the colored people of this State for the whites, | sident to inform the House if there does not 


fuse to do what our ancestors promised for tion in the discovery. ‘The following re- 
us,and we promise ourselves todo. But if marks upon the gold washings are interest- 


for which permits are required, and protee- | piece of property. 


GENEVA MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


is far less intense than that which the whites 
have for them. The colored people have 
less objection than the whites to their chil- 
dren attending sohools where white and col- 
ored children are both admitted ; they have 
less objection to voting under a Constitution 
which recognizes the right of both whites 
and blacks to cast their ballots ; they have less 
objection to serving on juries eamposed of both 
whites and blacks. Hence, the argument that 





exist a Protocol, signed by the Ainerican 
‘ Commissioners, Messrs. Sevier and Clifford 
land the Mexican Minister, Rosa, declaring 
‘ that the amendments of the American Senate 
‘were matters of form merely, and not per- 
‘taining to the substance.) Mr. S. contended 
| that such a protocol does exist, and that it 
‘annuls the late Treaty with Mexico. 


On the Sth, in the Senate, 


Mr. Manoum submitted a resolution simi- 
lar to that proposed by Mr. Stephens in the 


+ 


| House on Saturday, calling upon the Presi- 


it was wrong to form such a compact, if it 
is wrong now to endorse it and promise 
anew to fulfil its terms, letus be men enough 
to say so, and repudiate the whole concern at 
whatever cost to ourselves. 





Henry Cray will again resume his seat 
in the United State Senate. When he retir- 
ed to private life he probably did not expect 
to be slighted by his Whig friends in the 
Presidenta! nomination ; but having been s0 
seurvily treated, and his hopes of the Presl- 


ing. i P 
he These washings are called in Spanish | The annual commencement of this exs 
placer, from the Latin placere, to please; be- | cellent Institution took place on Tuesday 
cause it is a pleasing thing to find the shin- | last, 22nd inst., on which occasion the 
ing gold under one’s feet. Butitisa tran-| large Presbyterian Church in that village 
| sient pleasure. ‘There is no fee simplein it; was filled to overflowing. The degree 
| there is noteven a life estate in it; not even of M. D., was conferred upon 19 young 
9 ag A yeer,a month, a eo 4 gentlemen. An unprecedent incident 
ay. 1e easure is Soun gone. sXnaus- oo. * 4 
tok pines har exist in New Mexico, for- | Gistinguished ihe beth Bie ae 
merly yielding much, now some twenty-five 8*#duation o! P'izabeth Blackwell, M.D. 
| or fifty cents a day, and only pursued by the 8 young lady who siudied medicine with 
' poorest Mexicans. Regular mining has fol-| Di. Eiver, of Phiiadelphia, and who afs 


| lowed there, and is now yielding considera- | ter attending regular courses of lectnres 


colored men should not be allowed evertoenter ' gent to communicate to the Senate certain 
the jury box, is not half so strong as one documents supposed to be in existence rela- 
which could be made against the white man_ tive to the secret history of the Treaty of 
~-who so cordially hates the negro—sitting | Guadalupe Hidalgo; inquiring of him wheth- 

ver there is not a Protoco! extant which nalli- 
as a juryman to try a colored criminal.— fies the amendments of the Senate to the 
Should a juryman in any of the courts ex- | ‘T'reaty, &c. After an informal discussion, 


, ,_ | bh tities. ‘These washi f Califor- 
dency forever blasted, it would seem he is. “4 Se eerediinae oh Py my a4 nh . be. 
content to appear once more upon the stage | jieve what is certified to us by so many wit- 
of public action to play an inferior part.— nesses; butthey are not the richest that ever 
Lewis Cass too, will be in the Senate, and Were seen. Far from it. Those of Brazil, 

- . : in the mountains back of Rio Janeiro, in the 
we should like to witness the meeting there | time of Lord Anson's voyage, (say one hun- 


at Geneva, has been graduated as a Docs 
tor of Medicine. We understand that 
| Miss 8. acquitied herself on her examine 
| ation with very high credit, and that she 
| isa young la?y of ungommon ability, In 
no other instance in this country has one 


iat | press his hatred for the prisoner about to be 
e. 


In the cases supposed, the ery, 
would have been palpable, because the Trish 
and Germans have white skins. Not £0, | 
however, when the interests and rights of | 
the colored man are concerned, for the people 
have been so accustomed to trample upon his 
rights, it has become their second nature to 
do £0. ! 

The provisions of Sec. 6 are not so com- 
prehensive as are here stated; for inthe Sen- 
ate amendments exceptions are made in fa- 
vor of two laws—one prohibiting colored 
men from serving on juries, the other depri- 
ving them of the benefit of the poor laws.— 
The poor laws of any country are a mean, 
miserable substitute for Christianity, and 
would be scouted from community if those 
who name the name of Jesus, and claim him 
as their great exampler, did their duty. But 
mean and tniserable as they are, and cold- 
hearted as is their charity—if the pittance 
thos unwillingly bestowed deserves the name 
—the colored people are as much entitled to 





tried, and avow a strong prejudice against 


him because he was an Irishman, he would | 
at once be rejected as unfit for a juror. But, 
here are a set of men avowing their hatred of | 
the negro, their strong, invincible prejudice — 
| against him, who claim because of this, that 
the negro—who does not possess such feel- 


ings toward the whites, or not, at least, to 
the same extent—shall not sit in judgaient 
upon white offenders, and that the whites 
alone be authorized to try all colored men who 
are brought to the bar. ‘This, it strikes us, 
is logic and justice with a vengeance; and 
from all such the colored Ohioans may well 
pray, “ Good Lord, deliver us.” 

But the bill, defective as it is, has many 
good features, and we hail its passage as an 
earnest of the good time coming.” Far be 
it from us to let the remembrance of what the 
Legislature has not done, cause us to forget 
what it has done. Colored persons may now 
legally settle ic Ohio without a certificate of 
freedom, and with the law which prohibited 


all the advantages that ean be derived from | i) is, goes the penalty for hiring those who 
them, as any other class. And had their) have no certificate; those who emigrate to 


in which no facts of importance were elicited, 
the resolution was laid over, 


Although nothing io yet officially known 
about the matter, the Protocol! has been exten- 
sively published. It is dated May 26th, 
1818, and declares that the following expla- 
nation of the action of the Senate is given by 
the American Commissioners in the name of 
| their government, and with this explanation, 

which was satisfactory to the Mexican Min- 
ister and Executive, the treaty was signed, 
sealed, and delivered, 

“Ist. The American Government, by sup- 
pressing the ninth article of the treaty of 
Guadalupe, an! substituting the third article 
of the treaty of Louisiana, did not intend to 

i diminish in any way what was agreed upon 
by the aforesaid article ninth in favor of the 
inhabitants of the territories ceded by Mext- 
co. Its understanding is, that all of that 
agreement is contained in the third article of 
the treaty of Louisiana. In consequence, all 

the privileges and guarantees, civil, political, 
and religious, which would have been pos- 

sessed by the inhabitants of the ceded terri- 
tories, if the ninth article of the treaty had 

, been retained, will be enjoyed by them, with- 

out any difference, under the article which 
, has been substituted, 


between there two defeated Presidental as- 
pirants, for Clay was as truely defeated by 
‘Taylor as was Cass, and his defeat was far 
more complete and humiliating. 


Granam’s Macazine.—By some mis- 
chance we did not receive the January num- 
ber of this work until recently, when it came 
accompanied by the number for February. It 
is too late now to express a seasonable opin- 
ion of the merits of the furmer, but not too 


its emb> lishments, consisting of four exqui- 
site plates, any one of which, would, ten 
years since, have given reputation to the 
magazine so fortunate as to secure it. 

The number for this month also contains 
| four illustrations, ** A Valentine,” *Home 
Treasures,” **The Mirror of Life,” and a 
portrait of Mrs. Davidson, mother of thece- 
lebrated youthful’poets, Lucretia and Maria 
Davidson. 

Among the writers for this number, ate 
those whose names are a guarantee that the 
aticles they furnish are worthy of being rank- 
ed with the best of our magazine literature. 


‘dred years ago,) were far richer; and yet: Of her sex reached the degree of M.D. 
have been exhausted so long that all memory | On receiving her Diploma, she addressed 


late to avow our admiration of the beauty of | 


jin old books. T'wo millions sterling—ten 
millions of dollars—were annually sent to 
Europe, for years, from these washings,— 
| They were worked by slaves, who to secure 
| their fidelity and industry, were usually al- 
| lowed by their masters all the proceeds of 
! the day above a given amount; and in that 
| way slaves became rich, purchased their free- 
‘dom and then bought slaves of their own, 
| lived in splendor and opulence, and laid the 
| foundation of families. 
are exhausted, time out of mind ;and so will 
be those of California, and the sooner the 
better. Tama friend to gold currency, but 
not to gold mining. ‘That is a pursuit which 
the experience of nations shows to be both 
impoverishing and demoralizing to a nation. 
I regret that we have these mines in Califor- 
nia; but they are there, and [ am for getting 
rid of therm ag soon as possible. Make the 
working as free as possible. Instead of 
hoarding and holding them up, and selling in 
driblets, + them open to industry and en- 
terprise. Lay them open to natural capital 
—to Jabor—to the man that has stout arms 
and a willing heart. Givehima fair chance. 
It is no matter who digs up the gold, or 
where it goes. The digger will not eat it, 
and it will go-where commerce will carry it, 





of them is lost and their history ouly lives’ 


Yet these washings jon 


right been recognized, the State would prob- | 
ably never be many dollars poorer, for the | 


2d. The American Government, by sup- 


We have as yet read but few of them, but) The nations which have industry—which 


Ohio are not now required by law to give 
bonds for their good behavior, &e., and, of 


colored people, as a general thing, even in | course, harboring, concealing, cr employing 
the cities of the east, where they experience | such is no longer an offence against the ma- 
far more destitution than they do in Ohio, | jesty of the government; and colored persons 


are among the last to claim assistance from | can now testify in courts as white persons } 


the public. We have now in our mind the | do—that is, provided the Governor signs the 
case of a poor, a very poor colored woman | bill the Legislature has adopted, which there 
who died and left two or more children—one | is no doubt he will do. There may also be 
of them a cripple—without food and without | some other laws, than those we have referred 


pressing the tenth article of the treaty of Gua- 
dalupe, did not, in any way, intend to annul 
the grants of lands made by Mexico in the 
ceded territories. These grants, notwith- 
| standing the suppression of this article of the 
treaty, preserve the legal value which they 
may possess, and the grantees may cause 
their legitimate titles to be acknowledzed be- 
fore the American tribunals, 

* Conformably to the law of the United 
States, legitimate titles to every description 
of property. personal and real, existing inthe 


shelter. A neighbor, as poor as herself, and | to, swept away by this bill, some that donot | ceded territories, are those which were legit- 


who had several small mouths to feed, took 
the children into her own family rather than 
have them beeome a public charge. And 
this incident illustrates the feeling which | 
prevails among them toa far greater extent) 
than it does among the whites. 
they love each other better because they are 
persecuted, whether it is because they are 
naturally a people with stronger attachments 
than the whites, or what is the cause we 
shall not pretend to say. Had the Senate 
not been so exceedingly fearful that the State 
would be called upon to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, and minister to the sick 
among those whose spirits God placed in eb- 
ony temples that they must make so odious 
an amendment to the House bill, they might 
have saved their reputation for charity and 
benevolence. and that without involving the 
expenditure of many dimes, 

Who does not remember how indignant 
were the American public but reeenily, be- 
cause the prosecutors of the Irish patriots so 
perverted British law as to exclude Catho- 
lics from the juries that tried them, lest the- 
religion they held in common with most of 
the prisoners would increase the difficulty of 
procuring a conviction. That indgnation 
was just; for in Ireland, where the feud be- 
tween the Catholics and Protestants has been 
kept burning from generation to generation, 
it would be absurd to expecta jury of Pro- 
testants to deal justly by a Catholic offender, 
ora jury of Catholics to impartially weigh 
the evidence against a Protestant in any case 
in which, either directly or indirectly, the of- 
fence charged had a religious bearing. What 
wonder then that the colored man, and the 
friends of the colored man, and all advocates 
of equal and exact justice should loathe a 
state of feeling and be indignant at its advo- 
cates who, because of complexion, deny to a 
large and respectable portion of commu- 
nity the right to sit on juries, no matter how 

1) qualified they may be morally and intel- 


recur to us now. 


Labor and Wait. 


One of the most, though not the most dif- 





learn, is to Labor. It is something strange 


' for him to go forth into the great field of hu- 


manity, and with implements with which he 
feels scarcely acquainted, labor as the Mas 
ter would have him. His zeal’ will some- 
times make partial amends for his lack of 
skill and experience ; but that very zeal is so 
often impetuous and injudicious that it sadly 
di-qualifies him from learning the next and 
greater lesson—to Wait. Ilundreds, if not 
thousands, who labored wel! fur a time, who 
entered upon the work with hopeful hearts, 
have been disappointed and discouraged by 


the apparently slow progress they were mae 


king. They scattered broad cast the seed 
wheat ofeTruth, but could not patiently wait 
for its germination. Its growth was too 
slow, they would fain hasten the harvest, 
and have it accompany rather than follow the 
time of sowing. If the warmth of the sun 
assists growth, instead of having its rays 
diffused as now, they would concentrate them 
toa focus. If rain aids germination, they 
would have a deluge instead of a shower.— 
They had learned to Labor, but not to Warr 
—anl where are they? ‘Those who have 
not fallen back into the toils of an odious 
conservatism, have resorted to hot-house cul- 
ture to promote the growth of principle ; for- 
cing it into what they call a rapid develop- 
ment of its power, bat which is only prema- 
ture decay. 

How is it with you, reader, have you learn- 
ed both lessons—Lasor and Warring? Or 
have you become weary in toiling so long 
without immediate, visible results, and re- 
sorted to means, for the use of which you 
ean find a sanction only in your own impa- 
tience, in your desire to accomplish some- 


| thing, and that right speedily ! 


mate titles under the Mexican law in Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, up to the 13th of 
May. 1816, and in Texas up to the 2d of 
March, 1836. 

| «3d. The Government of the United 
| States, by suppressing the concluding para- 


Whether | ficult lesson, the new made reformer has to | graph of urticle twelfth of the treaty, did not 


intend to deprive the Mexican Republic of 
| the free and unrestrained faculty of ceding, 
conveying, or transferring at any time (as it 
| may judge best) the sum of twelve millions 
of dollars, which the same Government of 
the United States is to deliver in the places 
designated by the amended article.” 
Tue Gorn Dortar.—The editor of the 
“New York Tribune" says he has seen the 
| gold dollar, and pronounces it a very pretty 
leoin. It was suggested that the new coin be 
| made with a square hole in the centre, and 
| gradually increase in thickness to the cireum- 
| ference. his plan has probably been adopt 
ed in the specimens made, but of this we are 
not certain. ‘The * Tribune" proposes the 
coinage of a silver three-cent piece. which, 
it thinks, would, with the gold dollar, drive 
| the cumberous silver dollar, and a large pro- 
portion of coppers out of general circulation. 
Calhoun’s Address, 

We call the document, from which copious 
extracts are to be found on our first page, Cal- 
| houn’s Address, for it is as much, or more, 
‘the address of John C, Calhoun as of the 
Southern Convention whose endorsement it 
bears. It is refreshing to meet with such a 
production, one that so fully fills our idea of 
the spirit of the Quaker query respecting 
plainness of specch, There is nothing mealy- 
mouthed about it, nothing time-serving. The 
writer tells us what he feels, and says what 
he thinks without let or hindrance. True, 
he is the great champion of slavery, its ever 
vigilant defender. But then he girds him- 
self for battle like a man, and throws down 
the gauntlet boldly, for those who choose to 
lift it. There is nothing mean or sneaking 





these sustain the reputation of the work. | 


Honpen’s Doutar Magazine for Februas 
ry, contains an engraving of Oregon City, 
portraits of R. W. Emmerson and Rev. E. 
H. Chapin, and other wood cuts * too numer- 
ous to mention.’ The literary portion of it 
strikes us as being better than usual. Hol- 
den, it appears, is off for California; his 
magazine, however, is to be continued, and 
its readers are promised letters from the val- 
ley of the Sacremento. We would rather 
read letters from there, than go there to write 
them, dig gold, or do anything of the kind. 

In the review contained in his number for 
this month, the following passzge in his no- 
tice of the poems of Anne C. Lynch, is 
truth well expressed, though no exeeption 
need have been made to the beauty of old 
women, for this has already been the theme 
of the poet’s song. 

“The romantic school of poetry with Mrs. 
Hemans for its head, has passed away, or is 
fast passing ; good luck to it; and the phi- 
lanthropie school has succeeded, and is now 
in the aseendent. ‘There is at least an affec- 
tion of sincerity, a show of goodness in the 
new school. even though it be but a show, 
which is infinitely preterable to the affecta- 
tions which it has displaced. All the trum- 
pery of the middle ages, the knights in armor, 
the foolery of the crusades, the languishing 
maidens, the dying troubadors, the beseiged 
castles, and the captive warriors, have given 


! 
| 


sed shirt makers, the virtues of cold water, 
the charms of peace, the delights of virtue, 
the happiness of living quietly at home, and 
the beauty of old arm chairs, old mills, old 
Bibles and old everything but old women.— 
Poetry to be popular now, mnst be good in 
sentiment let it be ever so bad in construe- 
tion; it must be virtuous, even though it be 
ungrammatical. There is to be no more 
cakes and ale in verse, and the flowing 
bowl and all the products of the wine press 
or the brewery must never again be set to 
thyme. The song of the shirt is the last 
shift of the muses, and wo be to the port 
who makes an appeal to the public and for- 
gets to say a word for the poor.” 


Seyenteentn Annvuat Rerorr of Mass. 
A. 8. Sociery.—Our thanks to the friend 
who sent us this interesting anonal, Forsev- 
eral years past, the reports of this Society 
have been a valuable condensed history of 
the anti-slavery movement, not only in this 
country, but throughout the world, In after 
years they will be read and reread by those 
who wish to make themselves familiar with 
the record of the toils, the trials, and the tri- 
omphs of abolitionists. 





place to songs about pauper funerals, distres- | 


have agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures—they will get the gold, provided they 
keep out small paper money. Not sales, 
but permits, is the proper mode to fullow, 
| and the only practicable mode, 


Sieh EDO a SEEN 
‘A California Tneident. 

Many touching incidents daily occur 
| among the thousands flocking to the new 
' El! Dorado. Not long since we heard of 
‘a clerk in a Wall street bank, who caught 
| the “yellow fever’? so suddenly and had 
| itso severely, that he was carried off by 
itere he could procure a change of rai- 
| ment or take a parting leave of her who 

had borne him, and who like Rachel of 
‘old, when she heard the sod news refus- 
led to be comforted. Another incident 
occurred on the departure of the Peytona, 
‘on her long voyage. As usual a large 
!erowd had gathered on the pier, inclu- 
ding several females, to bid a last adieu 

to relatives, friends and lovers. One gir! 
| who had probably seen seventeen sum- 
| mers, particularly attracted our attention 
| She was a beautiful blonde, clothed in a 
| plain though neat dress—with remarka- 
j bly rosy checks—a lip the bee might 
| veces on, and soft dark eyes, now a lit- 
tle dimmed by the gathertng moisture of 
sadness. While others were hurrying 
|t0 and fro, she stood on the edge of the 
| pier, gazing earnestly at the vessel, now 
|loosing from her moorings. Her eyes 
| were fixed on a handsome young man 





j leaning over the taffrail, rigged out in 
California dress, who was no less iment- 
| ly watching the fuir girl he was leaving. 
Just as the vessel began to move in 


the tears unbidden started from their re- 
pose—tears, in whose dumb grief there 


|meliing eyes, and stretching out her 
hands to bim, in a most thrillingly plain- 


you sorry now?” The cclor fied from 
Chariey’s cheek, his pa'e lip quivered a 
moment, then he turned, withont speak- 


cabin; and we turned away, thinking that 
that young man perchance was lcaving 
behind him in that fond and !oving heart, 
a treasure of more worth than all the 


were we, of those lines of— 


“When eyes are beaming, 
What never tongue might tell: 

When tears are ervemning 

From their crystal well, 
When hands are linked thet dread to part 
And heart is met by throbbing beart— 
O! bitter, bitter is the smart 

Of them that bid ferewell." MW. Y. Post. 





the water, and recede from the wharf, / 


was a powerful eloquence, filled her large | 


tive whisper, she said, “Chariey, ain't) 


ing, to hide himself and his tears in the | 


ihe Rev. President in these words :—“] 
| thank you, sir. With the help of the 
| Most High, it shall be the effort of my 
| life to shed honor upon this Diploma.”— 
) ‘The Church was filled with ladies, ate 
tracted by the unusual spectacle above 
mentioned.—Roch. American. 
MARRIED—At the house of E. K. Smith, in thig 
place, on the Feces | of the Sth inst., by Justice 
| Kennet, Mr. SIMEON SHARP to Miss Lyvta 8. Taye 











Receipts. 


| M. Marsha!l, Economy, 

| J.C. Maulsby, * ; 

| *Sam’l Garretson, Newburg, 1 00—233 
*Sam’l Harris, Mt. Union, (4 cop) 4 00—233 

Jno. Cope, Short Creek, 1 60—208 


David J. Ailen, Columbiana, 1 00—231 
_ Jno. S. Vail, Clarkson, 2 25-217 
| Lewis Vail, o 1 §87—173 


| Stephens & Spaulding, Pierpont, 1 00—903 
| Silas Pepon, Painsville, 1 00—230 
| S. Hatheock, Zanesfield, 3 61—180 
| Matthias Johnson, Damascoville, 1 00—232 


Hugh McLean, Mt. Union, 1 00-138 
A. F. Keith, Augusta, 1 00—223 
R. Haines, Salem, 2 00—180 
Win. Johnson, Westville, 1 00—230 
A. W. Hall, Mogadore, 1 00—230 
A. Brockett, Bristolvilie, 1 00—173 
Geo. Paddock, Liberty, 1 00—103 


Jos. J. Stretcher, Yellow Spring, 1 00—229 
Thos. Streteher, Clifton, 1 00—233 


Richard Wright, Selma, 1 00—236 
Thos. S Russel, Weymouth, 1 00—192 
H. B. Hicox, “ 1 00—194 
as. Wickersham, Merion, 4 00—208 
J. Goody Kuntz. = 1 00—232 
tlugh Hamay, Utica, 1 60~—176 
Win. Stevenson, * 1 00—215 
A. M'Farland, * 50—191 


Oria Champion, Morgan, 2,00-187 


Orlando Easton, Farmington, 1,00-232 
O. Bealls, Welshfield, 4,00-271 
H. B. Pomroy, Richfield, 3,25-259 
J. & C. Porter, “ 150-163 
Stephen Walton, ‘“ 1,50-190 
| A. Algier, ” 53-74 
Ezra Osborn, ” 1,00-233 
C. Whitacre, New Lisbon, 2,00-242 
C. D. Grissell, New Garden, 1,00-234 
Joseph Lundy, Belle Vernon; 1,00-206 
Joseph Treat, Windhain, 1,00-233 


* On account of Fairmount Sewing Cirele, 


(<7- Please take notice, that in the ace 
knowledgement of subscription money for the 
Bugle, not only is the amonut received pla- 
ced opposite the subscribers mame, bat also 
the number of the paper to which he bas 
vaid, and which will be found in the oulside 
| column of figures. 


| ; ryt 
WAN TER 
} Y the enbscriber, TWO COOPERS, to 
make Brier Kegs. Constant cmploys 

may be expected, 

For particulars apply at the “Cash for Bute 
ter” Store. JAMES PATRICK. 

Salem, February 14th, 18609.~-340 St 


Anti-Slavery Meetings. 

J. W. WALKER & H. W, CURTIS 
Agents of the Western Anti-Slavery Soriety 
‘will hold Anti-Slavery Meetings as follows 
Sunday, February 18th. Sharon, Medina Co, 
} Monday and Tue sday, February 19h& 2th, 
| Granger, Medina Co. 
| Wednesday & Thursday, February 2ist and 

2ed, Bath, Medina Co. 
| Satorday & Sunday, February 2ith & 25th 











; Chagrin Falls, Cuyahoga Co, 

| Monday & Tuesday, February 26thand 27th, 

| Chardon, Geanga Co, 

| All the above meetings will eommence 
at Wi c'etuck, A. M., with the exception of 


wealih of California, and thinking, 0%) Chagrin Falls and Chardon, whieh will come 


mence at early candle light. : 

It is hoped that the friends iu the respec 
tive neighborhoods will make all the neces- 
sary arrangements for the meetings. 

(4 Those owing pledges to the rociety, 
| of subscriptions to the Bug 

} favor by settling with the agents, 


le, will confer « 
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sore lfke pandemonium than li 
This resulis in 
great measure from the character of the 
preaching. ‘There are some thirty chur- 
ches here, includir 
mong them all you can be favor: 
as often with a good practical sermo 
you can with a revelation direct 

Heaven. The churches are all well at- 


eily 


American Flesh and Blood. 


1d about) Power based on the ownership of Human 
u, a3 Beings we acknowledged and submitted to. 


from And ever since, and now mor® than ever, we | 


ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE, SALEM, O. 


ihe Aristoeracy of English Acres, and then! suited him, and he wished to vote now. 
recognized and built up the Aristocracy of | 
Power resting | 
wg the catholic, and a on the ownership of Land we abhorred.— | 


was sent back to the Senate, it would be 
destroyed there. He should therefore 


| feel called upon to vote for the amend- 
| 


have seen in our National character, the vas- | ments. 


ke a bonds of our own weaving, into the hands of | Mr. Chaffee should vote against the a- | race, you will produce such a reaction in | anything more. They only allow the peo- 
“ the Slaveholding Philistines. We spurned | mendmenis—that bill imits original shape | the public sentiinentas will speedily place | ple of those states to hold slaves and thenre- 
on yonr statute book laws more strin- | ward them for doing it. And that is precise- 
Mr. Pugh was opposed to the amend- | gent, more unequal, more unjust than Jy what the United States Constitution does. 
ments; but he was tearful that if the bill |these which you have now swept a- It says to the slaveholders of the South— 


| way. 
| | must confess, sir, that in the longa 


ae 
| itation of this subject, my sympathies 
| have always been with the black man.— 


=" ‘and the N 


erent Ramieteaaad 
~~ 





td 
this abhorrence so manifest, and this testi- 
mony so emphatic and startling, as by say- 
ing to these criminals—* stand by yourselves 
come not near to us, we'll have nothing to do 
with you.” 

4. Because the people of Ohio cannot re- 
main in the Union even for a single hour, 
only as, in compliance with the agreement 


“+ you may hold slavesas long as you please, | 
orth shall give you votes for doing, 


“it.” And in this way itactually crea/es slave- 


sals and serfs of that abominable Oligarchy.| Mr. McClure also thought the amend-. So fur as my own feelings are concerned, , 'Y: By this reward it tempts men to become 
Whatever degree of salety or success We) ments wrong; but like the gentleman | 1 could cheerfully impartto him full re- | ctnvabeidors, and slaveholders to become 
may have in some of the sobordinate divi-) fo) Hamilion, he had fears of the ex- lief trom the operation of, what has been | greater slavehulders. Therefore, by this 
sions of the country, It is in spite, and not | periment of sending the bill back to the | commonly known as the “Black Laws.’’ | temptation, that constitution has actually re- 
because, of the Covenant which has made us | Eo" iB mien al dus dune iad dies 4 ‘ ' 

one with the tyrants. From the beginning, D@Date. . | But my sense of tac duty which the rep- | duced hundreds of thousands of inen to slave- 
its uniform tendency has been to endanger; Mr. Olds spoke at some length in fa- | resentative owes to his constiwency,| ry who otherwise would have been free.— 
the one and to disturb the other; while the | vor of the Senate amendménts. He did | whose sentiments on this subject are well | 
deterioration of our national morals, and the not agree with the gentleman from Ham- 
degradation of our national character, have | jjton, and the gentleman trom Ashtabula, 


which they have themselves made to aid the 
slaveholders, and which they solemnly and 
by oath renew to him every year, they pay 
him power in the general government as a 
premium for every slave he shall kidnap, 
breed, or huld—only as they make their soil 
his hunting ground, and thrust back into the 
hell of slavery whence they have escaped, 


tended, and the minister always can tell 
you what happened in the days of Moses, 
What in the times of Noah; how wicked 
the people were in those days, how the, 
ark was built, how long it rested upon the 
mountain, whether the dove that flew, 
from the window was white or blue, 
whether the apostles were sprinkled or, 
immersed, whether they believed in open 


And yet the people of Ohio will talk of a- 


known, would impel me to permit their mending their own Constitution, to benefit 


voice to be heard ratherthan mine. And | 


~* ity toward perdition, 


or close communion, whether they be- 


‘have been passing before the gaze of the) 


the day. A true Republic the world has 
never yet seen. 


lieved in the perseverance of the Saints, 
to be worked out. 


or falling from grace; in short, they can 

] preach or read their prosy ser- hoa ) 
Soak aenec everybody and dearsiking losopher’s (or Politician’s) Stone, that it 
except their own hearers, and the things 
that concern the present welware of so- ° 


And our experience may 


, i 
ciety andthe church. From such a mine gay, 
istry, may heaven preserve the world.— jjization, is but approaching the point of ad- 
The practice is not found in its theology, | vancement which is essential to the Advent 
and this old crazy world of ours, may of such a perfect Polity. Through much 
roll on with a continual increasing veloc- | more toil and suffering and blood must the 
unheeded and un-| Race endure, before it can achieve this long- 


, deferred Hope of the Ages. But the Faith 
cared for. Creeds, B coy % ureh of the best spirits of all Ages, heralded b 
vernmentand orthidoxy '9P" | prophetic human hearts in all time, and seal- 


ed with the blood of martyrs ever since the 
world began, shall yet be justified and crown- 
ed with fruition.—Sevenfeenth Jnnual Report 
of the Mass. A. S.Sociely. 


to be sure in their several places, but 
100 otien substituted for the plain practic- 
al precepts of the Gospel. There is 
here, 98 elsewhere, (and perhaps a little 
more so) any quantity of speculation on 
reli subjects, but very litle of that 

inted apostolic preaching which re- 

kes sin everywhere, whether in the 
heart of the prince or the beggar, which 
comes down to the every day acts and af- 
fairs of men, which humbly, yet yee! 
and explicitly declares, “THOU AR 
THE MAN;’ I am talking to you, sir, 
not to the antediluvians. 





Ohio Legislature. 
Senate. 
Feb. 5, 1849. 
Mr. Archbold, from the Judiciary com- 
mittee, reported back House bill to au- 
thorize the establishment of separate 
schools for the education of colored chil- 
dren, and for other purposes, with a- 





é " * * * mendments to come in after the word 
E. L. 8. |“repealed,” in 9th line of 6ih section: 
“Except the act of the 9th of February, 
1831, relating to Juries, and the act of 
The Country. March 14, 1831, for relief of the poor.” 


The question being on the amend- 
ment, Mr. Archbold demanded the yeas 
world on the European continent, is almost and nays—yeas 25, nays 9. 
enough to make one forget the petty villanies,| A desultory debate followed the mo- 
were it not for their far-reaching issues, of|tion for ordering the bill to a third read- 
our own land. Itisa curious spectacle that jy 
the two sides of the Atlantic have presented. 
In Europe we have seen Nations uprising 
like Titans, and shaking themselves loose 
from the mountain-loads of old tyrannits 
which have crushed them for ages. The 
crash of thrones, the down-toppling of crowns, 
the confusion of principalities and powers, 
all show that the Old things are | g 
away, and that all things are becoming New. 
The ideas for which these things have stood 
have gradually changed, and the signs will 
soon be seen no inore. ‘The substance is al- 
tered, and the shadow which it projects must, 
be renewed. The Want is felt, and the Sup-| 
ply will, of necessity, offer itself. The 
gross, palpable forms of European despo- 
tism forced themselves a the daily life 
and hourly experience the N » and 
they will endure them no longer. The pow- 
er which controlled their destinies and regu- 
lated their lives was forever by their side and | 
before their eyes. Its obtrusiveness made it 
more hateful than even its tyranny. , 

In America, on the other hand, we are in 
that by-gone stage of the European mind 
when the people worshipped the idols to 
which they were sacrificed. Time was when 
kings and nee yenge’ and enwe ye Soom 

ly revere as the sources whence, . 
on anane which the people won for bill as amended would accomplish. 
themselves beneficently flowed. Whatever) Mr. Archbold in reply, asked if noth- 
hard-earned wealth, or safety for persons or ing was accomplished by removing the 

8, they enjoyed, a the glory of most objectionable restrictions, and cited 
all to their Institutions, and not to themselves. case of a known scoundrel comping 
They ate now beginning to discern that what-| (om the incompetency of a colored wit- 
ever modicum of social ob op sey naeny eons 
, was in spite, and) not ause, Oo 4 
or ades they had. set oe permitted to|, Mr Backus thought the gentleman 
rule over them. And so ‘the Divine Right of | from Holmes labored under some delu- 
Kings to govern wrong” began to be ques-/sion in this matter. Did the gentleman 
tioned, ca at last denied and set at defiance. | suppose the House bill a perfeet one 1— 
Bat here we are still in the mood of bowing) it was a mere bill of expediency. Look 
down before the image we ourselves have) at jis provisions for schools—not a cent 
set up. Our priests and rulers are trying! Gould be exacted from his propery 


even to de us that it was not us, but The libert 
: : y was conceded for the blacks 
God himself, that ordained it. And we are sa ase, thatebaiieubetlinns das eta a 


t to purchase such sort of prosperity ; 
oi east as we have, by the burntroffer- was vested ‘in three persons, who had 
ing of every sixth man in the country. io at he sor rd the whole matter 
ing that our own most precious moralin excluding them from th 
quell and political rights are consumed a8| schools, or sivien: thom any . Peta seat 
necessary 7 in this sacrifice = = privileges at all, 
brethren. We have not yet, as a people Swif a ot 
n to diseover that it iv not to our Institu- Cc we monte 9 ge if the Senator from 
media our Constitution and our Union, to! uyaboga did not vote on Saturday to 
which we owe whatever good we have; but exclude colored children from common 
that these stand directly 


The succession of startling events which 





Mr. Dimmock was opposed to the bill 
as it now stood, As originally intro- 
duced he should have voted for it. He 
considered it as a temporary expedient 
only. 
Mr. Blake said he was opposed to any 
| to this bill that will make 
distinction on account of color; and con- 
sequently he was opposed to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Judiciary com- 
mittee. He believed the negro to belong 
to the great family of man, and as such 
was entitled to all the rights of man; 
and he would not, by any vote of his, 
recognize a system of class \egistation, 
which would deprive any portion of man- 
kind of rights which nayge and nature’s 
God has invested them with. He stood 
upon the platform which declared that 
“God has mate of one blood all nations 
of men;’’ and there he should stand.— 
He regarded it of infinitely more impor- 
tance, than any “platform” which hu- 
man wisdom can devise. 
Mr. Dimmock enquired what good the 

















tween the sun ~ — . 
highest (and our lowest) prosperity an r. Backus. 
a Poole still dulsas’ foe’ €0. The | taken. 
ago er J despotic principle is more skilful-) Mr, Swift. He so understood it. 
kd We are allowed _ Mr. Backus. It cannot be found on 
wer, ane’ the record. 


yee te register the edicte of oat) ye. then proceeded at some length 


We plume ourselves, in this country, ont discuss the leading features of the bill 
the in point of time of our Revolu-|as received from the House, and pointed 
tion, and pot down all that have followed it) out what appeared to him to be most ob- 
~ the effets of — —s | bt —. era He should have voted for it 
pron but it could not have ereated them. Saleh: tied: wane ro led are 

existed and exist because God has | ~ " entitled to the con- 
Ba ee we they ar, and because he anti ten wey of every genileman on this 
ial surroundi men must, of necessity, ° 
ba ssouhaed ad visosted by ‘the men thom] After some further remarks by Mr. 
this remodelling and new di- W hitman and Mr. Wilson, the question 
ae Tr Rot Noepllthytig o> bao nen. it ,- a third reading was pas- 
t ment. oO 
‘And Revolutions are as inevitable as growth Th * " why Mela bescahiee yl 
Sa taaice, Webelald wept erode pet off o bill was then engrossed ‘at the 
ich attire when he grows into a man, | 03k and passed. Ayes 23, Noes 11. 
—and the man will fain change the fashion’ 
of his garments at the prompting of conve-| 
nience or of whim. The true wisdom is to! Feb. 6th, 1849 
enlighten and direct the ever-busy minds of irae 4 
to that whieh is absurd or misehievous, House bill for the repeal of the black 
their present social habits, and persuade |/aws came back from the Senate with a- 
bem they change, to change for the | mendments, excepting from the general 
our 


Revoldtion Sasi datiengte | TOTS Clause; the jury act, and the 


} jaws. 
AY + aA pttcenprpdiog, G Mr. Smith of Madison, moved the ref- 
Fas vorim, be seeptre uf King George, |°°eee of the bill and amendments to the 
or the of the British Parliament, Judiciary comminee. 
sewing shen them off, we delivered! Mr. Smith of Brown, opposed the ref- 
up, bound band and foot, and by erence. 


No such question was 





i 


F 


House of Representatives, 


: 


followed our guilty consenting as the night ghar the bi! 
That problem still remains | 
yet show those who are seeking forthat Phi- | 


does | cept that which is found in the constitu- 
not consist in the abnegation of Crowns or tion. 


| as it passed the House, would 
| exclude blacks and mulattoes from serv- 
ing as jurors. ‘Phat bill swept away ev- 
ery distinction on account of color, ex- 


It not only brushed off, as a mere 


‘the privation of Titles; but that all the real- | cobweb, what have been commonly cal- 


ities can subsist under all the forms of Free-| ted the “Black Laws,” but it penetrated 
The World, with all its material Civ- | 


every nook and corner of statute law in 
the Stace, and ferreted out everything, 
everywhere that made any distinction be- 
tween the races, and wiped it all out.— 
Without the Senate amendment, this 
class of persons can be plaeed on your 
juries, because there is nbthing in the 
constitution defining the qualifications of 
jurors. By statute they must be ‘judi- 
cious persons having the qualifications,” 
and you find in the constitation that elec- 
tors must be ‘white male inkabitants ;” 
this statute therefore creates a special 
disability against the black man, by say- 
ing that a juror must have the qualifica- 
tions of an elector, and it is consequent- 
ly repealed by the express terms of the 
bill. The Senate has done well in pla- 
cing some little limit to this act. ‘They 
have discovered that besides repealing 
the “Black Laws’ so called, we have 
made a change in the jury law and the 
“poor laws’—can any gentleman now 
say how much farther this act reaches; 
or rather, where it does not reach? We 
have had statute piled upon statute year 
afier year, for the last forty-six years, 
conflicting and discrepent often to such 
a degree that even good lawyers cannot 
always tell what the law is. In how ma- 
ny of these statutes, and upon how many 
subjects may there be some iittle, unob- 
served distinction on account of color? 
Can any gentleman here now tell ?— 
Whatever they are, and wherever they 
are, excepting in the constitution, they 
are all wiped out. By the constitution a 
black man cannot vote, but can he not be 
voted for? For Justices of the Peace, 
and Judges of our Courts, the constitu- 
tion gives no qualifications that would 
prevent his election. Can he not be e- 
lected Governor and member of the Leg- 
islature ? He recollected nathing in the 
constitution requiring a candidate for of- 
fice to be a citizen of the State, except in 
regard tacounty officers, where ke must 
be va cilizen and inhabitant of the coun- 
F Mr. McClure inquired if the Constitu- 
tion did not require that the representa- 
tive should be a citizen of the United 
States ? 

Mr. Olds replied that it did. The 
language is, ‘a citizen of the United 
States, and an inhabilant of this Stae.’"— 
But he did not recollect that the consti- 
tation of the United States defined what 
should constitute citizenship. The only 
provision on that subject, as far as he re- 
membered, was, * ‘lhe citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.” In some of tho States, as the 
gentleman was aware, black men were 
citizens, and had the right of suffrage. 
and by the same token, could they not 
come here and vote, as well as be voted 
for ? 

Suppose, said Mr. Olds, that this bill 
had passed last yenr, and the citizens of 
my county had sent up a respectable 
black man as their Representative ; for 
there are respectable black men there, 
who would be more likely to be disgra- 
ced, than to disgrace this body, by hold- 
ing a seathere. Would gentlemen dare 
to exclude him under our constitution 
and with all the disabilities of statutes re- 
peated ? 

Mr. Smith of Brown, enquired of Mr. 
Olds if black men could be voied for, 
why could they not vote ? 

Mr. Olds. If the gentlemati’s constit- 
vents, in compliment to him far his vote 
on this bill the other day, should see 
proper to put a black man in the field a- 
gainst him next summer, | assure the 
gentleman as much as | esteem him, that 
I should not go on a special mission to 
Brown county to explain tothe 600 blacks 


their own color to represent that coun- 
ty. 

But, Mr. Speaker, to treat this subject 
with becoming gravity, I regard these a- 
mendments of the Senate as important.— 
And | believe we should have done bet- 
ter to have put some other limitations up- 
on this act. 
I should have heen able to vote for the 
bill the other day. But T regard itas ex- 
tremely unwise to work these ratica!, 
sweeping reforms, in society at a single 
dash. A proper regard for the interests 


should have prevented it. Call it a pre- 


what you will, the fact still exists, that 
there is an invincible repugnance jn the 
great inass of the people of this State a- 
gainst bringing the black population at 
once to a social and civil equality with 
the whites. There is great danger 





there why they could not vote for one of 


With a few such limitations | 


and welfare of the black man himself 


jodice, wrong feeling, perverted taste, or 


that 
by this sodden and unexpected breaking 
down of almost every barricr between the 


my sense of justice toward the black man 
himself, would impel me to refrain from 
that hasty and inconsiderate aciion on 
his behalf, which is almost certain to re- 
coil upon him and sink him in deeper 
degradation. 

Mr. Pugh thought the original bill did 
not give tothe colored man the right to 
sit On a jury, as the jury act provides that 
none but electors shall be sclecied as ju- 
rymen. 

Mr. Olds remarked that the gentleman 
did not fully hit the point. The consti- 
tution defines what shall be the qualifi- 
cations of an elector, while a stalutory 
law defines what shall be the qualifica- 
tions of a juror; and hence a general re- 
pealing clause, while it would not touch 
the elector, does repeal any part of the 


count of color. 

Mr. Pugh yet contended that the a- 
mendment to the bill was unnecessary, as 
without it a colored man could not sit on 
a jury. 

Mr. Olds enquired of Mr. Pugh, wheth- 
era statute giving the black mana right 
expressly to sit as a juror would be con- 
stitutional ? 

Mr. Pugh said, certainly it would. 

Then said Mr. Olds, you yield the 
whole question. 

Remarking upon the other amendment, 
Mr, Pugh said, robbing the blacks of the 
benefiis of the poor laws, he looked upon 
as harsh, and he regretted it had been 
made by the Senate. [He could hardly 
bring himself to vote for it. 

The motion to refer to the Judiciary 
committee was then lost. 

The question then being on the first 
amendment of the Senate, relative to the 
jury law, it was agreed to—yeas 60, 
nays 5. 

The question was then taken en the 
amendment reserving from the repealing 
clause the poor laws, and it was agreed 
to—yeas 50, nays 14. 





~ COMMUNICATED. — 





Petitions ! Petitions! 





Abolitionists of Ohio! there’s business on 
hand. The Legislatureisin session. True, 
it is not our Legislature; we did not help 
create it; we did not vote to send its mem- 
bers—we could not pay the price! 
not swear allegiance to the slavery of fifteen 
other States, for the sorry privilege of choos- 
ing men to do business fur us in our own.— 
But for all that, they are chosen, and are 
ready, or profess to be, to do the business. 
But they will not do our business, nor that 
which oughtto be (heirs, unless we ask thei 
to. They wiil not even know that it és 
theirs, till we tell them. The idea will not 
so much as enter their minds. They will 
: think of canals, railroads, turnpikes, and 
banks, and understand that they have some- 
thing to do about them. They will think of 
ten thousand little things, of almost no con- 
sequence, and feel that they must S11 be at- 
tended to. But the most important business 
that can devolve on them, that which is real- 
ly and emphatically ‘he business of the Ses- 
sion, that which will be, till it is done, ‘he 


the calling of a Convention of the people of 
Ohio, to secede from the Union—this, why, 
not one of the members would ever dream of 
such a thing! 

Yes, the calling of such a convention, til] 
it is done, is the on/y business of the legis- 
lature! 
tance—it absolutely swallows up—all other 
business that can come before it. Talk of 
banks, and city charters, and the incorpora- 
tion of some Society to build a meeting honse, 
or something of the kidd—when the 2,000,- 
000 of inhabitants of Ohio are at the very 
same moment pledging their faith to march 
down to the south and suppress a servile in- 
surrection at the point of the bayonet! Talk 
of digging a paltry ditch, or grading a road, 
when the people of the State are giving 
the miserable hucksters in human flesh votes 
for their slaves!) They are doing it! Con- 
Stitutional, or unconstitutional, they are doing 
| it, and they know it! Talk of the peniten- 
| tiary, and the institutions for the blind and 
the insane, and the interest of the state debt, 
and all such matters—when chains gall the 
limbs of 3,000,000 of our brothers, and Ohio 
is in league with the monsters who rive 
them! 
tation, while the whole pecple are going up 
every yearin solid phalanx, to swear their 
support to the slavery-steeped United States 
Constitution! Out upon all this senseless 
cant! Shame onthebrazen mockery! Why 
the United States Constitution, is as really 
a slave constitution, as any of the constitu- 
tions of the slave States themselves ! 
tually creates slavery! 
constitutions of those States do, or can do, 








| themselves, while at the very same moment, 


his runaway victims—and, only as they 


jury act which makes a distinction on ac- | 


pledge themselves to pour the leaden death 
into the vitals of those poor victims, when, 
in the agony of their despair, they resist the 
monster's authority and rise to assert their 
liberty. 

5. Because this Union was formed for the 
express purpose of keeping as slaves, all who 
then were slaves: that they should be thus 
kept, and that the northern states should he/p 
keep them, were made the very conditions of 
the Union; they are its conditions now.— 

, The Union consequently rests upon slavery 
|slave-league. Let her cut loose from the ' as jts corner stone: the 3,000,000 of slaves 
pete be tot duty he do rs “ agg constitute a bond which binds it together : 
greatest, and till Gone, her on/y duty. Ell it is cemented with their blood: its mighty 
she does this, everything c/se that she does is fabric of government rests upon their mang- 
sin, and nothing but sia. ‘Till she dues this, Jed limps and broken bodies: and therefore 
God will accept—bumanity will accept, of the people of Ohio cannot be par/ners in this 
nothing else that she may do, however good _ Union, without being chargable, before the 
in itself, as right at all. Even the repeal of | world and before Heaven, with being slave- 
her own vile black laws, though (hal is a holders for slave owners. , 
duty, and one more mighty than any one she 6. Because had it not been for the Union, 
has ever performed since the day she became | slavery would tong since have been dead ; 
a state, and one tod, the non-performance uf the Union has been the sole means of keep- 
which up to his time, granting they should ing it in existence till now; it has been that, 
be abolished to-morrow, will be sufficient to | which has raised it from the abject condition, 
consign her aos to rage fe “e — | in which it lay as a humble suppliant at the 
tlons—even the repeal of (hose laws, 1s 9 | formation of the Union, to its present growth 
duly till the other ws done, And it will not | of kingly power and haughty pride; it has 
be accepted before. God shall account the | heen that which has increased the number of 
very repeal a sin to the people of the state, | its victims from 700,000 to over 3,000,000: 
seeing the lying hypocrites but make it a| ong therefore Ohio, en a part of the Union, 
cloak for still continuing to commit that oth- | p45 done part of the deed, and consented to all 
er and far more diabolical crime of enslaving | the rest. 
thousands of his children—a crime compared 7. Because slavery is the sum of crimes, 
with which these black laws bleach into in- and merican slavery is “the vilest that ever 
nocence. saw the sun,” and the, Union was formed 
It is the business and duty of Ohie, then, | for the mutual protection of the parties uni- 
to walk out of the Union, and therefore it if ted; and therefore, since the people of Ohio 
the busines and mg of the preg se cannot romaio in the Union without protect- 
call a Convention ae cing it. pe its first’ ing the South—without protecting slavehol- 
business, itis its highest duty. The very | gers—without protecting slavery, they cannot 


| by swearing their allegiance to this one, and 
poying the infernal bribe it offers, they are 
as really enslaving these hundreds of thou- 
sands of men as if they wielded the cowskin 
over their naked backs, with their own hands; 
out upon such hypocrisy ! 

Yes, let Ohiv cease busying herself ever- 
lastingly about such infinitely tittle things as 
banks, tariffs, and corporatiuns—about the 
breeches pocket, and go to work in right good 
earnest to redeem her slaves! Let her take 
back the bribe. Let her come out from the 


We could | 


business of every Session for years to come— | 


It infinitely transcends in impor- | 


t 
| 
Talk of amending our own Consti- | 


next motion made npon either of those floors, 
should be a motion for this convention. And 
yet the members don’t know it; they have 
not even thought of it. Abolitionists of 
Ohio! itis your business to tell them of it, 
and to ask them to take instenteneous action 
on the subject. It is your business to peti- 
tion them to call such a convention, And it 
is your business, not only to sign petitions, 
praying for this convention yourselves, but 
also to circulate them among your neighbors, 
and ask them to sign too, multitudes whoare 
not disunionists are willing to do so. Try 
then and see. Cupy the following petition 
ona paper, with a line to separate the names 
of legal voters from those of the women and 
| minors, and circulate it through your neigh- 
| borhoods, obtaining the signatures of all you 
' ean over the age of fifteen, and then indorse 
it to some member of the legislature, whom 
you may know, or to some Free Soiler, with 
the request that he will present it to the 
house of which he is a member, as soon as 
practicable. 

To the General Assembly of the State of 
| Ohio, in Senate and House of Representa- 
| tives, convened : 

The undersigned legal voters and others, 
_ over the age of fifteen years, residents in the 
township of . in the County of ’ 
in the State of Ohio, earnestly pray your 
honorable body to calla Convention of the 

















! 
| 


| . 
| people, to consult measures for effecting a 


speedy and peacable secession of this State 
from the Union, for some orall of the follow- 
ing reasons: 


Ohio with the Union is voluntary; and a 
Free State cannot be voluntarily associated 
in political relations with Slave States, with- 


that voluntary association to the slavery of 
'those slave States, on the principal that a 
State, as well asa man, **is known by the 
company it keeps :” and therefore Ohio, keep- 
ing company with the Southern states, is res- 
ponsible for their slavery, and while in the 
| Union with the slave States, is by that very 
connection one of the slave States. 

2. Because by continuing in the Union, 
the 2,000,000 of people in this State are 
throwing the shield of their respectability 
over 3,000,000 sonthern slaveholders, as a 

, Screen from the rebuke due their horrible 
j crimes; on the principle—that Respectabili- 
ty goes with Numbers—thata Nation is more 





respectable than a State—and, thata rebuke | 


| that would be felt, if permitted to come d 
on the heads of three hundred thousand, w 


own 
ould 





and three hundred thousand. 


3. Because the people of this State are 
express in the strongest manner * 
possible, their abhorrence of the crimes of 
these slaveholders, and to bear the most sol- 
emn festimony in their power, not only against 
And none of the | these crimes, but against the criminals who | 


bound to 





1. Because the connection of the State of | 


out giving the countenance and sanction of 


be thrown away, if taken off from their 
shoulders and divided among two millions 


remain in it without protecting the most hei- 
nous system of wickedness that ever exist- 
ed. 

8. Because, (for the above reasons,) Ohio 
never had a right to join the Union 5 the very 
act of coming into it was a Mistake and a 
Crime: and each hour of continuing in it, 
from that day to this, has been bat a_ repeti- 
tion of that crime, only growing continually 
greater, with the lapse of time and growing 
light: and therefore her continuance in it 
now, after so many long years of experien- 
ces, and under the blazing light of the Noon 
of the Nineteenth Century, is that original 
crime heightened intoa very Colossus of evil, 
and increased to that magnitude of enormity 
that words cannot express the great reali- 
ty. 

9. Because the Senators and Representa. 
| tives from this state cannot take their seats 
| in Congress by the side of the slaveholders 
from the South, without recognizing those 
tyrants, as fitto make laws for Ohio free- 
men; and therefore the people of Ohio, who 
send those Senators and Representatives, can 
not remain in the Union, with those slavehol- 
' ders, without also recognizing them as fit to 
| make their laws. 
| 10. Because the Union—having nationali- 
| zed slavery, and made it American—has in- 
| volved the people of Ohio as well as of the 
| other Northern States, not only in the guilt, 


but also in the disgrace of that execrable sys- 
| tem: has exposed them to the charge of in- 
feonsistency and hypocrisy: has subjected 
them to the tounts and sneers of the despo- 
tisms of Europe: has caused their very name 
to become a byword and ahissing, and them- 
selves to be made the laughing stock even of 
barbarians: and in no way can they relieve 
themselves from this load of deep and meri- 
ted disgrace so long as they continue in the 
| Union which has brought it upon them. 

11. Because the people of Ohio cannot 

‘possibly be ina governmental Union with 
the South, without being subjected to a hea- 
vy pecuniary tax every year in support of 

_slavery—slavery being essentially a bank- 

| rupt system. 

12. Because, finally, the people of Ohio 
have clearly the right to secede from the 
Union. The Union is only a means, and if 
the people of Ohio think the ends that ought 
to be attained by it, not attained, or it they 
‘think the ends that are attained ‘by it, bad 
“ends, they have the right to come out from it, 
and set op a new government. This right is 
distinetly asserted in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and is founded in the very na- 
ture of State sovereignty. And by exerci- 
| sing it, Ohio would interfere with the rights 

' of no portion of the Confederacy, even with 


hose of the South. 
aSy.. * . * 


Yours to get signers, 
J. B. TREAT. 


[We are obliged to omit a lengthy appeal 








commit them; and in no way can they make - with which our correspondent eloses his ar 




















ANTLSLAVERY BUGLE, SALEM, O. 


ticle, and in which he urges abolitionists to lectually. ‘Those Senators who insisted up- 
circulate petitions. We wish he would con- on amending the bill reported by the House, 
dense his communications, for we have not spoke with strong feeling of the prevailing | 
room for such long ones, nor are they as like- prejudice against the colored man, assigning lately in Washington, respecting a Protocol 
ly to be read as shorter articles.—Eps. } , that as a reason why he should not sit on ju- | -i5 15 have been signed by the American 


— ties. We are not disposed to deny thata | Commissioners and the Mexican Minister, 


ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. | horse-thief ora murderer would feel his An- | 


Secret Mexican Treaty and Protocol. 





There has been considerable excitement 














'glo-Saxon pride wonderfully wounded in 


a SE I | 
- > . 
a ERM. PRR AST ae, 1649. being tried by a jury on which was a res- 
**] Love AGITATION WHEN THERE IS Cause pectable and intelligent colored man; but 
FOR IT—THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES might not the liability to be thus tried do more 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 
FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR BEDS. - Ed- 
mund Burke. 


to prevent the commission of crime than the 





| the gallows? This matter is worthy of consid- 
O¢> Persons having business connected eration. Who knows but that a tial in per- 


| building of penitentiaries and the erection of | M 


| previous to the ratification of the recent trea- 
| ty by the Executive of Mexico; and whieh, 
| jt is affirmed, nullifies the action of the Amer- 
ican Senate upon the amendments of that bo- 
dy to said treaty. 
De La Rosa, who signed the Protocol as 
inister of Foreign Affairs of the Mexican 
| Republic, has since been appointed to repre- 
sent his government at Washington; and hav- 














in his warfare; he even tells when and where 

he is going to strike. He asks a fair field 

and no favor; and abolitionists cannot but 
feel that in John C, Calhoun they have 
“A foeman worthy of their steel.” 

We should like this iron-browed, iron-ner- 


Tue Prisoner’s Fatenp for February is) 
received, and is filled, as usual, with matter | 
interesting to the prisoner, and the friends of | 
the prisoner, for its name is no misnomer.— 
This being the only paper of the kind in A-° 
merica, if not in the world, the advocates of 


i 


Emancipation in Kentucky, 
Extract from a private letter to the Editor of the 
‘Tribune, aated 
Maysviaur, Ky. Jan. 25, 1249, 
“We are having an interesting tima 
here. ‘The Emancipationists are just bes 
ginning to be ful. The Slaveholders 





ed, iron-hearted advocate of slavery—who | 


prisen reform make it their medium of coms | 4,4 Perpetualists of this County (Mason) 


towers above his associates as Goliah of , munication, and those who wish to be ac- | Jately circulated a eal! for a meeting of 
Gath did above the ariny of the Philistines | quainted with the progress of this cayse tho.e who are «pposed to meddling with 
—to meet some anti-slavery champion, Wen. | Should sustain it by their subscriptions. or disturbing Slavery ia forming a new 
dell Phillips for instance, whose mild and —— State Constitution nextSummer, Well: 
pleasant countenance and calm blue eye are | A Fine at W ARREN, Trumbull Co., ce- they obtained some 270 names, and they 
radiant with the light of Trath, and to test _eurred on the 9th inst., destroying nearly a_ ont resolutions pores ee ad 
by single combat which is mightier, Philis- alf biock in the most business part of the pn se at aning sae 
tia or the livirg God. ‘town. An extra ** Chronicle,” issued onthe | (OF & Meeting Next Vounty Court day ( 


Baroahy.vcreess of tbele-aee Obennat ote, “0rete 07 ©“ igget™ jary wonld on affe- 
stg A dacs tually keep men from doing naughty deeds, 
Repeal of the Black Laws. | as does the threat to cal! the ** Bugaboo” re- 

pessoa etraio woughty nursery children. But to be created a great sensation, and endeavors have 
The bill passed by the House and report. | yore We * _ expect speedily to 8€© been made to bring the subject officially be- 
ed to the Senate. has heen adopted by the lat. | this prejudice against the colored man de- | fore both Houses. On the 3rd inst., it wae 

ter body, though not until it was amended, | Stroyed, for it is a law written upon the bu ite duced into the House as follows : 
in which amendment the House subsequent- an soul, * That they whom we knowingly | 
ly concurred. The “State Journal gives injure, we hate,” and not until we cease to 
the following synopsis of its provisions : oppress the colored man shall we wholly 


_ ing incidentally alluded to the document in 
question, was urged to furnish a copy, which 
| he consented to do. Hs public appearance 





Mr. Sreruens of Ga. signified his desire 
| to offer a resolution, directing an inquiry to 


See. 1, provides for the creation of school 
districts for colored schools, and creates the 
office of trustee for them. : 

Sec. 2, provides for the election of trustees, 
by the colored tax payers. 

Sec. 3, dedicates the taxes paid by colored 
persons to the support of the colored schools. 

Sec. 4, provides that the districts for col- 
ored persons shall be deemed distinct bodies 
politic. 

Sec. 5, defines who shall be deemed to be 
colored. 

See. 6, repezls all laws creating disabili- 
prs or conferring privileges on account of 
color. 


This is not equity, thongh an approxima- 
tion that way; and as society now is, favors 
like this should be thankfully received. 

The provisions made for school districts, 
are, in our opinion, a3 much a violation of 
the law of Congress granting school lands, 
and the Constitution of Ohio, as though Jrish 
school districts, and German school districts 


had been established by “the powers that | 


be.”” Inthe cases supposed, the violation 
would have been palpable, because the Irish 





cease to hate him. This hatred may, to 
some extent, be mutual, for they who are op- 
pressed are not apt to love their oppressors. 
All must, however, admit that the hatred of 
the colored peopie of this State for the whites, 
is far less intense than that which the whites 
have for them. The colored people have 
less objection than the whites to their chil- 
dren attending schools where white and col- 
ored children are both admitted ; they have 
less objection to voting under a Constitution 
which recognizes the right of both whites 
and blacks to cast their ballots ; they have less 
objection to serving on juries composed of both 
whites and blacks. Hence, the argument that 
| colored men should not be allowed ever toenter 
| the jury box, is not half so strong as one 
| which could be made against the white man 
| --who so cordially hates the negro—sitting 
| as a juryman to try a colored criminal.— 





| Should a juryman in any of the courts ex- 
press his hatred for the prisoner about to be 
tried, and avow a strong prejudice against 
him because he was an Irishman, he would 


, be made of the President respecting a Trea- 
‘ty with Mexico, said to have been secretly 
| proposed during the late war. The resolu. 
| tion having been read for information, objec- 
‘tions were made to its reception, and it was 
laid aside. [The resolution requests the Pre- 
| sident to inform the House if there does not 
exist a Protocol, signed by the Ainerican 
‘ Commissioners, Messrs. Sevier and Clifford 
{and the Mexican Minister, Rosa, declaring 
ihat the amendments of the American Senate 
| were matters of form merely, and not per- 
taining to the substance.) Mr. S. contended 
| that such a protocol does exist, and that it 


;annuls the late Treaty with Mexico, 


On the Sih, in the Senate, 


Mr. Manoum submitted a resolution simi- 
‘lar to that proposed by Mr. Stephens in the 
| House on Saturday, calling upon the Presi- 
‘dent to communicate to the Senate certain 

documents supposed to be in existence rela- 
| tive to the secret history of the Treaty of 
| Guadalupe Hidalgo; inquiring of him wheth- 
,er there is not a Protoeo! extant which nulli- 
fies the amendments of the Senate to the 
| Treaty, &c. After an informal diseussion, 
in which no facts of importance were elicited, 
the resolution was laid over. 
\ 


Although nothing is yet officially known 


and Germans have white skins, Not so, | at once be rejected as unfit for a juror, But about the matter, the Protocol has been exten- 


however, when the interests and rights of 


| here are a set of men avowing their hatred of 


sively published. It is dated May 26th, 


the colored man are concerned, for the people | the negro, their strong, invincible prejudice 1848, and declares that the following expla- 
have been so accustomed to trample upon his | against him, who claim because of this, that nation of the action of the Senate is given by 


rights, it has become their second nature to 
do £0. 4 

The provisions of Sec. 6 are not so com- 
prehensive as are here stated ; for in the Sen- 
ate amendments exceptions are made in fa- 
vor of two laws—one prohibiting colored 
men from serving on juries, the other depri- 
ving them of the benefit of the poor laws.— 
The poor laws of any country are a mean, 
miserable substitute for Christianity, and 
would be ted from ec ity if those 
who name the name of Jesus, and claim him 
as their great exampler, did their duty. But 
mean and miserable as they are, and cold- 
hearted as is their charity—if the pittance 
thus unwillingly bestowed deserves the name 
—the colored people are as much entitled to 
all the advantages that ean be derived from 
them, as any other class. And had their 
right been recognized, the State would prob- 
ably never be many dollars poorer, for the 





the negro—who does not possess such feel- 
ings toward the whites, or not, at least, to 
the same extent—shall not sit in judgaient 
upon white offenders, and that the whites 
alone be authorized to try all colored men who 
are brought to the bar. 
is logic and justice with a vengeance; and 
from all such the colored Ohioans may well 
pray, “ Good Lord, deliver us.” 

But the bill, defective as it is, has many 
good features, and we hail its passage as an 
earnest of “the good time coming.” Far be 
it from us to let the remembrance of what the 
Legislature has not done, cause us to forget 
what it has done. Colored persons may now 
legally settle ir Ohio without a certificate of 
freedom, and with the law which prohibited 
this, goes the penalty for hiring those who 
have no certificate; those who emigrate to 
Ohio are not now required by law to give 
bonds for their good behavior, &c., and, of 





This, it strikes us, | 


‘the American Commissioners in the name of 
their government, and with this explanation, 
which was satisfactory to the Mexican Min- 
ister and Executive, the treaty was signed, 
‘ sealed, and delivered. 


“1st. The American Government, by sup- 
‘pressing the ninth article of the treaty of 
Guadalupe, an‘ substituting the third article 
_of the treaty of Louisiana, did not intend to 
| diminish in any way what was agreed upon 
by the aforesaid article ninth in favor of the 
inhabitants of the territories ceded b 
_co. Its understanding is, that all of that 
agreement is contained in the third article of 
the treaty of Louisiana. In consequence, all 
the privileges and guarantees, civil, political, 
and religious, which would have been pos- 
sessed by the inhabitants of the ceded terri- 
tories, if the ninth article of the treaty had 
, been retained, will be enjoyed by them, with- 
outany difference, under the article which 
has been substituted. 
2d. The American Government, by sup- 
pressing the tenth article of the treaty of Gua- 
dalupe, did not, in any way, intend to annul 


colored people, as a general thing, even in| course, harboring, concealing, cr employing the grants of lands made by Mexico in the 


the cities of the east, where they experience 
far more destitution than they do in Ohio, 


such is no longer an offence against the ma- 
jesty of the government; and colored persons 


‘ceded territories. ‘These grants, notwith- 
| standing the suppression of this article of the 
| treaty, preserve the legal value which they 


There is much in the address respecting 
the constitutional guarantees given to slavery, 
its assertion that without them the system 
could not have lived, and its opinion respect- 
ing the obligation of the North faithfully to 
to perform her part of the compact so long as 
the remains a party to it, that cannot 
be honestly and intelligently gainsaid.— 
If ovr fathers did rightin forming the com- 
pact, and we do right in renewing it year 
after year, in the name of honesty and fair 
dealing don’t let us be such rogues as to re- 
fuse to do what our ancestors promised for 
us,and we promise ourselves todo. Butif 


is wrong now to endorse it and promise 
anew to fulfil its terms, letus be men enough 


to sey so, and repudiate the whole concernat 
whatever cost to ourselves. 





Henry Cray will again resume his seat 
in the United State Senate. When he retir- 
ed tu private life he probably did not expect 
to be slighted by hia Whig friends in the 
Presidenta! nomination; but having been so 
seurvily treated, and his hopes of the Presl- 
dency forever blasted, it would seem he is 





of public action to play an inferior part.— 
Lewis Cass too, will be in the Senate, and 
we should like to witness the meeting there 
between there two defeated Presidental as- 


‘Taylor as was Cass, and his defeat was far 
more complete and humiliating. 


Granam's Macazine.—By some mis- 
chance we did not receive the January num- 


accompanied by the number for February. It 
is too late now to express a seasonable opin- 
ion of the merits of the furmer, but not too 
late to avow our admiration of the beauty of 
its emb>lishments, consisting of four exqui- 
site plates, any one of which, would, ten 
years since, have given reputation to the 
magazine so fortunate as to secure it. 

The namber for this month also contains 
| four illustrations, * A Valentine,” *Home 
Treasures,” ** The Mirror of Life,” and a 
portrait of Mrs. Davidson, mother of the ce- 
lebrated youthfulpoets, Lucretia and Maria 
Davidson. 

Among the writers for this number, ate 
those whose names are a guarantee that the 
aticles they furnish are worthy of being rank- 
ed with the best of our magazine literature. 
We have as yet read but few of them, but 
these sustain the reputation of the work, 


Howpen’s Dottar Macazine for Februa- 


ry, contains an engraving of Oregon City, 
portraits of R. W. Emmerson and Rev. E. 


‘same day, says the great loss cannot now be | Monday in February,) which will embody 


| estimated, 


Benton and California Goid. 


Mr. Benton made a speech a few days ago | 
upon the California bill against the proposi- 
tion to sell mineral lauds in lots of two acres, 
as no two lots of that size would be alike.—_ 

The value can only be told by digging, and 
many two acres will contain no gold, and | 
many patches of twenty or a feet square 
will contain a rich deposite. The object is 

, to find it, and that is to be done by hunting, 

‘for which permits are required, and protee- 
tion in the discovery. ‘The following re- 
marks upon the gold washings are interest- 





Wi. wee wrong to form such a compost, if it \ eS These washings are called in Spanish | 


placer, from the Latin placere, to please; be- 
cause it ie a. pleasing thing to find the shin- 
ing gold under one’s feet. But it isa tran- 
| sient pleasure. There is no fee simple in it; 
| there is not even a life estate in it; not even 
a lease for a yeer,a month, a week, or a 
!day. The pleasure is soon gone. Exhaus- 
cod pliers now exist in New Mexico, for- 
| merly yielding much, now some twenty-five 
or fifty cents a day, aad only pursued by the 
' poorest Mexicans. Regular mining has fol- 
| lowed there, and is now yielding considera- 
ble quantities, ‘These washings of Califor- 
nia are marvellously rich; fur we have to be- 


content to appear once more upon the stage | lieve what is certified to us by so many wit-| sor of Meena. 


esses; butthey are not the richest that ever 
Nov seen. Far from it. Those of Brazil, 
jin the mountains back of Rio Janeiro, in the 
| time of Lord Anson’s voyage, (say one hun- 
dred years ago,) were fur richer; and yet 
| of them is lost and their history ouly lives 
in old books. T'we millions sterling—ten 
tnillions of dollars—were annually sent to 
Europe, for years, from these washings.— 
They were worked by slaves, who to secure 
their fidelity and industry, were usually al- 


! the day above a given amount; and in that 
| way slaves became rich, purchased their free- 
| dom and then bought slaves of their own, 
| lived in splendor and opulence, and laid the 
| foundation of families. Yet these washings 
are exhausted, time out of mind ;.and so will 
be those of California, and the sooner the 
better. Tama friend to gold currency, but 
not to gold mining. That is a pursuit which 
the experience of nations shows to be both 
impoverishing and demoralizing to a nation. 
I regret that we have these mines in Califor- 
nia; but they are there, and [ am for getting 


driblets, lay them open to industry and en- 
terprise. Lay them open to natural capital 
—to labor—to the man that has stout arms 
and a willing heart. Givehima fair chance. 
It is no matter who digs up the gold, or 
where it goes. The digger will not eat it, 
and it will go‘where commerce will carry it, 
|The nations which have industry—which 
| have agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
, tures—they will get the gold, provided they 
| keep out small paper money. Not sales, 
| but permits, is the proper mode to fullow, 
| and the only practicable mode, 





some threc times as many nantes 6s the 
cther, and their meeting will be far mora 
of a demonstration, This County will 
strike a blow against Slavery ihat will be 
felt throughout the Suurh,?’ 
_ 8 ee ee 

Nancy, a colored woman belonging to 
Zadoc Sasser of Maryland, died recently 
at the very advanced age of vie hundred 
and tweny two. Only think of a human 
| being handed down from generation to 
' generuiion, for four entire generations a 
| piece of property. 


GENEVA MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
The annual commencement of this exs 
, cellent Institution took place on Tuesday 
| last, 22nd inst., on which occasion the 
| large Presbyterian Church in that village 
was filled to overflowing. The degree 
lof M. D., was conferred upon 19 young 
‘gentlemen, An unprecedent incident 
| distinguished the occasion, This wasthe 
graduation of Plizabeth Blackwell, M. D., 
a young lady who studied medicine with 
| Dr. Eiver, of Philadelphia, and who afs 
‘ter attending regular courses of lectnres 
! at Geneva, has been graduated as a Docs 
We understand that 
Miss B. acquitied herself on her examine 
| ation with very high credit, and that she 


| is a young lary of uneommon ability, In 





no other instance in this country has one 
of her sex reached the degree of M.D, 


pirants, for Clay was as truely defeated by have been exhausted so long that all memory | On reeviving her Diploma, she addressed 


‘the Rey. Presidem in these words :—*] 
jthank you, sir, With the help of tha 
| Most High’ it shall be the effort of my 
life to shed honor upon this Diploma.”— 
; The Church was filled with ladies, at. 


ber of this work until recently, when it came | lowed by their masters all the proceeds of | tracted by the unusual spectacle above 


mentioned.—Roch. American. 





~ MARRIED—At the house of E. K. Smith, in thig 

nlace, on the evening of the Sth inst., by Justice 
| Kennet, Mr. SIMEON Suane to Miss Lypta &. Taye 
LOR. 
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M. Marshall, Economy, $3 00—239 
J.C. Maulsby, 2 00—187 
*Sam’l Garretson, Newburg, 1 00—233 
*Sam’l Harris, Mt. Union, (4 oe 00—233 


“ $ 4 Jno. Cope, Short Creek, 60—208 
rid of them ag soon as possible. Make the ay : 

working as free as possible. Instead of eres ee olen 
hoarding and holding them up, and selling in| Lewis Vail Peter 1 ois 


| Stephens & Spaulding, Pierpont, 1 00—203 
| Silas Pepon, Painsville, 1 00—230 
| S. Hatheock, Zanesfield, 3 61-180 
| Matthias Johnson, Damascoville, 1 00—232 

Hugh McLean, Mt. Union, 1 00—138 


A. F. Keith, Augusta, 00—223 
R. Haines, Salem, 2 00—180 
Wm. Johnson, Westville, 1 00—230 
A. W. Hall, Mogadore, 1 00—230 
| A. Brockett, Bristolvilie, 1 00—173 
Geo. Paddock, Liberty, 1 00—103 


Joe. J. Stretcher, Yellow Spring, 1 00—229 
Thos. Stretcher, Clifton, 1 00—233 


are among the last to claim assistance from | can now testify in courts as white persons may possess, and the grantees may rause 
the public. We have now in our mind the | do—that is, provided the Governor signs the | their legitimate titles to be acknowledged be- 
case of a poor, a very poor colored woman | bill the Legislature has adopted, which there fore the American tribunals. 

; ‘ . 3 ‘ | «Conformably to the law of the United 
who died and left two or more children—one | is no doubt he will do, There may also be | giites 


. ‘ : legitimate titles to every description 
of them a cripple—without food and without | some other laws, than those we have referred | of property. personal and real, existing in the 


H. Chapin, and other wood cuts “ too numer- 


shelter. A neighbor, as poor as herself, and | to, swept away by this bill, some that do not ‘ceded territories, are those which were legit- 


who had several small mouths to feed, took 
the children into her own family rather than 
have them become a publie charge. And 
this incident illustrates the feeling which 
prevails among them toa far greater extent 
than it does among the whites. Whether 
they love each other better because they are 
persecuted, whether it is because they are 
naturally a people with stronger attachments 
than the whites, or what is the cause we 
shall not pretend to say. Had the Senate 
not been so exceedingly fearful that the State 
would be called upon to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, and minister to the sick 
among those whose spirits God placed in eb- 
ony temples that they must make so odious 
an amendment to the House bill, they might 
have saved their reputation for charity and 
benevolence, and that without involving the 
expenditure of many dimes. 

Who does not remember how indignant 
were the American public but reeenily, be- 
cause the prosecutors of the Irish patriots so 
perverted British law as to exclude Catho- 


recur lo us now. 


Labor and Wait. 


| One of the most, though not the most dif- 


| ficult lesson, the new made reformer has to 
| learn, is to Labor. It is something strange 


mate titles under the Mexican law in Cuali- 
fornia and New Mexico, up to the 13th of 
May, 1816, and in Texas up to the 2d of 
| March, 1836. 

| 3d. The Government of the United 
| States, by suppressing the concluding para- 
| graph of article twelfth of the treaty, did not 
intend to deprive the Mexican Republic of 


| for him to go forth into the great field of hu- | the free and unrestrained facalty of ceding, 


' manity, and with implements with which he 
feels scarcely acquainted, labor as the Mas¢ 
ter would have him. His zeal’ will some- 
‘times make partial amends for his lack of 
skill and experience ; but that very zeal is so 
often impetuous and injudicious that it sadly 
disqualifies him from learning the next and 
greater lesson—to Wait. Hundreds, if not 
thousands, who labored well for a time, who 
entered upon the work with hopeful hearts, 
have been disappointed and discouraged by 
| the apparently slow progress they were mas 
king. They scattered broad cast the seed 
wheat ofeTruth, bat could not patiently wait 
for its germination. Its growth was too 
slow, they would fain hasten the harvest, 


lies from the juries that tried them, lest the- ond have it sccompeny rusher thee follow the 


religion they held in common with most of 
the prisoners would increase the difficulty of 
procuring a conviction. That indgnation 
was just; for in Ireland, where the feud be- 
tween the Catholics and Prot has been 
kept burning from generation to generation, 
it would be absurd to expecta jury of Pro- 
testants to deal justly by a Catholie offender, 
ora jury of Catholics to impartially weigh 
the evidence against a Protestant in any case 
in which, either directly or indirectly, the of 
fence charged had a religious bearing. What 
wonder then that the colored man, and the 
friends of the colored man, and all advocates 
of equal and exact justice should loathe a 
state of feeling and be indignant at its advo- 
cates who, because of complexion, deny to a 
large and respectable portion of commu- 
nity the right to sit on juries, no matter how 

1i qualified they may be morally and intel- 





time of sowing. If the warmth of the sun 
assists growth, instead of having its rays 
diffused as now, they would concentrate them 
toa focus. If rain aids germination, they 
would have a deluge instead of a shower.— 
They had learned to Labor, but not to Wair 
—ani where are they? Those who have 
not fallen back into the toils of an odious 
conservatism, have resorted to hot-house cul- 
ture to promote the growth of principle ; for- 
cing it into what they call a rapid develop- 
ment of its power, but which is only prema- 
ture decay. 

How is it with you, reader, have you learn- 
ed both lessons—Lanor and Watrino! Or 
have you become weary in toiling so long 
without immediate, visible results, and re- 

, sorted to means, for the use of which you 

can find a sanction only in your own impa- 
| tience, in your desire to accomplish some- 
thing, and that right speedily ? 


| conveying, or transferring at any time (as it 
| may judge best) the sum of twelve millions 
j of dollars, which the same Government of 
the United States is to deliver in the places 
designated by the amended article.” 

Tue Gorv Dortar.—The editor of the 
“New York Tribune” says he has seen the 
gold dollar, and pronounces it a very pretty 
coin. It was suggested that the new coinbe 
made with a square hole in the centre, and 
gradually increase in thickness to the circum- 
ference. This plan has probably been adopt- 
ed in the specimens made, but of this we are 
not certain. The * Tribune’ proposes the 
coinage of a silver three-cent piece, which, 
it thinks, would, with the gold dollar, drive 
the comberous silver dollar, and a large pro- 
portion of coppers out of general circulation. 


Calhoun’s Address, 

We call the document, from which copious 
extracts are to be found on our first page, Cal- 
| houn’s Address, for it is as much, or more, 
‘the address of John C, Calhoun as of the 
Southern Convention whose endorsement it 
bears. It is refreshing to meet with such a 
production, one that 8o fully fills our idea of 
the spirit of the Quaker query respecting 
plainness of speech, There is nothing mealy- 
mouthed about it, nothing time-serving. The 
writer tells us what he feels, and says what 
he thinks without let or hindrance. True, 
he is the great champion of slavery, its ever 
vigilant defender. But then he girds him- 
self for battle like a man, and throws down 
the gauntlet boldly, for those who choose to 
lift it. There is nothing mean or sneaking 





“The romantic school of poetry with Mrs. 
Temans for its head, has passed away. or is 
fast passing ; good luck to it; and the phi- 
lanthropie school has succeeded, and is no 
in the aseendent. ‘There is at least an affec- 
tion of sincerity, a show of goodness in the 
new school, even thoagh it be but a show, 
which is infinitely preferable to the affecta- 
tions which it has displaced. All the trum- 
pery of the middle ages, the knights in armor, 
the foolery of the crasades, the languishing 
maidens, the dying troubadors, the beseiged 
castles, and the captive warriors, have given 
place to songs about pauper funerals, distres- 
sed shirt makers, the virtues of cold water, 
the charms of peace, the delights of virtue, 
the happiness of living quietly at home, and 
the beauty of old arm chairs, old mills, old 
Bibles and old everything but old women.— 
Poetry to be popular now, must be good in 
sentiment let it be ever so bad in construe- 
tion; it must be virtuous, even though it be 
ungrammatical. There ig to be no more 
cakes and ale in verse, and the flowing 
bow! and all the procucts of the wine press 
or the brewery must never again be set to 
thyme. The song of the shirt is the last 
shift of the muses, and wo be to the poet 
who makes an appeal to the public and for- 
gets to say a word for the poor.” 

Seyenteentn Annvat Report oF Mass. 
A. 8. Society.—Our thanks to the friend 
who sent us this interesting anonal, Forsev- 
eral years past, the reports of this Society 
have been a valuable condensed history of 
the anti-slavery movement, not only in this 
country, but throughout the world, In after 
years they will be read and reread by those 
who wish to make themselves familiar with 
the record of the toils, the trials, and the tri- 
amphe of abolitionists. 





; who had probably seen seventeen sum- 
| mers, particularly attracted our attention 
| She was a beautiful blonde, clothed ina 
| plain though neat dress—with remarka- 
j bly rosy cheeks—a lip the bee might 

swoon on, and soft dark eyes, now a lit 

tle dimmed by the gathering moisture of 

sadness. While cthers were hurrying 

to and fro, she stood on the edge of the 
| pier, gazing earnestly at the vessel, now 
|loosing from her moorings. Her eyes 
| were fixed on a handsome young man 
i leaning over the taffrail, rigged out in 
| California dress, who was no less intent- 
| ly watching the fair girl he was leaving. 
Just as the vessel began to move in 


the tears unbidden started from their re- 
pose—tears, in whose dumb grief there 


' 


|meliing eyes, and stretching out her 
hands to bim, in a most thrillingly plain- 


you sorry now?” The cclor fled from 
Charley's cheek, his pale lip quivered a 
moment, then he turned, withont speak- 
ing, to hide himself and his tears in the 


the water, and recede from the wharf, 
was a powerful eloquence, filled her large ; 


live whisper, she snid, “Chariey, ain't) 


. i ee 6 TY Richard Wright, Selma, 1 00—236 
ous to mention.” The literary portion of it , A California remap 9) yas Weymouth, ; ue 
strikes us as being better than usual. Hol- Many touching incidents daily occur | 1f. ). Iicox, ari 
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its readers are promised letters from the vale , : ” m. Stevenson, 
nef the & Ww | the ‘yellow fever’? so suddenly and had} 4, M’Parland, 50—191 
ey of the Sacremento. We would rather | itso severely, that he was carried off by | O:ia Champion, Morgan, 2,00~187 
read letters from there, than go there to write | jt ere he could procure a change of rai-! Orlando Easton, Farmington, 100-232 
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of the poet’s song. to relatives, friends and lovers. One girl | Joseph Treat, Windhain, 1,00-233 


* On account of Fairmount Sewing Cirele, 


0<7- Please take notice, that in the ace 
knowledgement of subscription money for the 
Bugle, not only is the amonut received pla- 
ced opposite the subscribers name, bat also 
the number of the paper to which he bas 
paid, and which will be found in the outside 
column of figures. 


’ rus 
WANTED 
Y the subscriber, TWO COOPERS, to 
make Dotrer Kegs. Constant employ 
may be expected, 
For particulars apply at the “Cash for But« 
ter” Store. JAMES PATRICK. 
Salem, February 14th, 1849.~-340 St 


Anti-Stavery Meetings. 

J. W. WALKER & H. W, CURTIS 
Agents of the Western Aati-S!avery Soriety 
will hold Anti-Slavery Meetings as follows 
‘Sunday, February 18th. Sharon, Medina Co, 
! Monday and Tuesday, Pebraary 19th & 20th, 














| Granger, Medina Co. 

| Wednesday & Thursday, February 21st and 
22rd, Bath, Medina Co, 

| Saturday & Sunday, February Qith & Wh 
Chagrin Falls, Cuyahoga Co, 


cabin; and we wrned away, thinking that | ‘ ; 
that young man perchance was leaving | nie» ee 26th and $7tb, 


behind him in that fond and loving heart, | ‘ ieitideess 
a treasure of more worth than all the | 5. = Prong gy mre yy tion of 


wealth of California, and thinking, 0) Chagrin Falls and Chardon, which will com- 


were we, of those lines of — 


“When eyes are beaming, 
What never tongue might tell: 

When tears are 

From their crystal well, 
When hands are linked that dread to part 
And heart is met by throbbing beart— 
O! bitter, bitter is the smart 

Of them that bid farewell." W. Y. Post. 





mence at early ewndie light. . 

It is hoped that the friends in the respec 
tive neighborhoods will make all the neces- 
sary arrangements for the meetings. 


to the 
Gr Those owing pledges a 


| of eu iona to the Bugle, will 
“favor by settling with the agents 
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POETRY. 





ah . From the Home Journal. 
Life is a Dream 1 Cherish. 





BY SINGING SYBIL. 


Youthful hearts wiil seek romances— 
Youthful hearts will have their fancies ; 
And there is a dream I cherish 

Thetis with me all the day, 
Of a grand, old tree that springeth, 
Where its waving foliage flingeth 
A soft shadow on the casement, 

Where I muse the hours away— 
A 60't shadow, weary never 

Of ite light and sbifting play. 


This I dream—an angel spirit 
Is forever hovering near it, 
And w&hin it and above it,- 

With a mission from the sky: 
For the o!d tree seems to love me, 
As it wares its boughs above me 
With a faint and gentle murmur, 

Of a low and saddened sigh— 
For it seems to guard and cherish 

Even the way ward dreamer—I! 


There's a whisper and a blessing 

In the beautiful caressing 

Of the leaves that stoop to kiss me 
As I Jean upon the sill ; 

And their murmur makes a f 

That on earth hath no revealing, 

But that sleepeth in my bosom 
Mute, and eloquent, and still, 

And their tooch upon my forehead 
Wakes a strangely pleasant thrill. 


Where the topmast boughs are swinging 
And the waving leaves are singing, 
One low song of love forever 
To the azure up on high, 
Does my soul delight to hover, 
With the cool anne a a oune 
Looking up into the sky !— 
Witha oie soft as music 
Swinging in the tree-top high! 


Oh! how blessed is my wild spirit, 
When no earthly thought is near it, 
. As it lies ’mid dreams and visions 
Io the arma of the old tree ! 
All the whispering leaficts bless it, 
And the wild wind doth caress it, 
And the soft and dreamy azure 
Can my spirit only see, 
And that seems to grow and deepen 
Into strange infinity. 


Bat there is a solemn hour 
When the tree hath wilder power— 
In the deep and starry midnight, 
When I sit and watched the sky— 
When the foliage moans and shivers 
And the starlight o’er it quivers, 
And the shadows creep and tremble 
O’er the casement where they lie— 
Then the shadow and the whisper 
Thrill my soul with mystory ! 


- When the su is breaking, 
And the earth is slowly waking— 
When I throw the shutter open 

To the morning fresh and fair, 
Then the spray doth bend before me, 
‘Dashing shining dew-drops o’er me, 
While the little leaves a-lnughing, 
Clap their hands in the bright air, 
_As the periumed shower of jowels 
Sparkles in my vabound hair. 
dE I know no ert jacte 
ore a crpwn so brighly golden 
Nora sohe pa richly crimson 
As the tree that loves me, wore, 
When the air was bright and ripe aoe 

And the heavens were blue and gleaming 

In the glorious days of Autumn, 
That are now, alas! no more. 
Then its murmur grew so mournful 
As the sunny hours past o'er. 


Therefore, as my wayward spirit 

Is forever blessed when near it— 

As it seems to know and love me, 
And is so beloved by me— 

As iis og whisper thrills ine, 
And its midnight shadow fills me 
With a thought of mystery— 
Do I think some ange! mission, 

Hovers ever in that tree ! 


The Philosophy of Endurance. 
BY CHARLES MACKA ¥Y. 


Were the lonely acorn never bound 

In the rude cold grasp of the rotting ground 

Did the rigid frost never harden up 

The mould above its bursting cup; 

‘Were it never sonk'd in the rain and hail, 

Or chill’d by the breath of the wintry gale, 

Tt would not sprout in the sunshine free, 

Or give the promise of a tree; 

I not spuead to the suinmer air 

Its lengthening boughs and branches fair, 

To form a bower where, in starry nights, 

Young Love might dream anknown delights; 

Or stand in th® woods among its peers, 
Fed by the dews of a thousand years. 


Were never the dull, unseemly ore 
Dragg'd from the depths where it slept of yore 
Were it nover cast into scorching flame, 
To be purged of impurity and shame; 
_ Were it never molten ‘mid barning brands, 
Or bruistd and beaten by stalwart hands, 
I: would never be known as a thing of worth; 
It would never emerge to a nobler birth; 
_ Ir would never be form’d into mystic rings, 
To fetter Love's erratic wings; 


Cherish‘d, adored, and deified. 


$o,thou, O man of a noblesoul, 


Starting in view of a glorious goal, 
Wert thou never expoed to the blasts, forlorn 


Wehonnyrrtoe nite ry 
- er refined in pitiless fire, 
From the dross of thy low and mean desire ; 


, Wert thou never tanght to feel and know 
‘That the truest love has its roots in woe, 
‘Thou would'st never unravel the complex plan 
‘Or half way to the perfect man; 
Thou would*st never attain the tranquil beight 
* Where wisdom purifies the sight, : 
And God unfolds to the hamblest gaze 
algition—A imental dropsy, which 
and increasing. 


Set 
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Tue Vision or Sin Laurrat.—By James 
Russell Lowell. Could we by some magnet- 
ism convey to the reader the impression of 
beauty and delight which this little book has 
given to us, and which returns with every 
thought of it, we might well spare ourselves 
and him any criticism upon it. The bells 
whose chimes rung so musically to us on 


th@eity’s din—gave not sweeter tones to the 
ear than the soul hears in this chime of 
Faith, Love and Beauty, for the merry Christ- 
mas time. Asa story, the book is very sim- 

le; as a lesson of **pure religion and undefi- 
ed,” it is rich, and it will be a feast to the 
lover of real harmony. Lowell has written 
poetry which contained {more thought and 
vigor of expression, but seldom have we seen 
anything from his pen or the pen of any A- 
merican poet, more spiritually beautiful. It 
floats before our mind fair as a vision from 


persuasive truth. 

This is the simple story on which the po- 
em is reared. Sir Launfal, a haughty Eng- 
lish knight, resolves in obedience tc his vow, 
to go on a pilgrimage in search of the Holy 
Grail—the cup out of which Jesus drank at 
the last supper. He prepares for his jour- 
ney; and the night before he is to begin it, 
he has this vision: 

On a beautiful morning in June when 


“The little birds sang as if it were 
The one day of summer in all the year, 
And the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees,” 


“proudest hall in the North Countree,”’ upon 
his holy pilgrimage, 
“To seek in all climes the Holy Grail.” 


As he passed the drawbridge and through 
the outer gate, a leper crouched near it rais- 


loathing, “he tossed him a piece of gold in 
scorn.” 
The leper raised not the gold from the dust! 
“Better to me the poor man’s crust, 
Better the blessings of the poor, 
Though he turn me empty from his door; 
That is no alms which the hand can hold; 
He gives nothing but worthless gold 
Who gives from a sense of duty; 
But he who gives a slender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of sight, 
That thread of all-sustaining Beauty, 
Which runs through al! and doth all unite,— 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The heart outstretches its eager palms, 
For a God goes with itand makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness before.” 


The scene changes: it is drear winter, 
dees atthe Christmas time.” Sir Daunfal, 
old,: worn and thinly clad, returns from his 
vain pilgrimage to his castle, and finds it 
wrested from him and flilled by another.— 
He turns fiom the gate which is barred a- 

inst him, and his thoughts wander over 

is journeyings. 

“He sees the snake-like caravan crawl 

O'er the edge of desert, black and small, 

Then nearer and ocarer, till one by one, 

He can count the cainels in the sun, 

As over the red-hot sands they pass 

To where in its slender necklace of grass, 

The little spring laughed and Jeaptin the shade 

And with its own self like an infant played 

Aad waved its signal of palms.” 


There he saw a leper who begged an alms, 


and disgust, or coldly casting a gift to him, 
Sir Launfal said : 

“T behold ia thee 
An image of him who died on the tree; 
Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns,— 
Thou also bast had the world's buffets and scorns, 
And to thy life were not denied 
The wounds in thé hands,and feet and side: 
Mild Mary's son acknowledge me; 
Behold, through him I give to thee.” 


He remembered his former scorn of the le- 

per as he set forth on his pilgrimage, and 

“The heart within him was ashes and duat:” 

He parted in twain his single crust, 

He broke the ice on the streamlet's brink, 

And gave the leper to cat and drink ;' 

*Twasa mouldy crust of coarse brown bread 
"Twas water out of a wooden bow!,— 

Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 
And ‘twas red wine he drank with his thisty soul. 


As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 

A light shone round about the place; 

The leper no longer crouched at his side, 

But stood before him glorified, 

Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate,— 
Himself the Gate whereby men can 

Enter the temple of God and Man.” 


The transformed man, addresses him, 


“And the voice that was calmer than silence said, 
Lo! it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes without avail 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold. itis here, this cap which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me bat now; 

This crust is my body broken for thee, 

This water his blood that died on the tree, 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another's need, 

Not that which we give but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 

W ho bestows himself with his alms feeds three, 
“Himself, his hungering neighbor and me.” 


Sir Launfal awakes as from a swoon: 


“The Grail in my castle here is fouod! 
Hang my i:‘le armor up on the wall, 

Let it be the spider's banquet hall; 

He must be fenced with stronger mail 
Who would seek and fin! the Holy Grail.” 


Thenceforth his castle was a refoge for 
the poor, a shelter to the homeless, warm ev- 

er with the light of love. 
The prelodes to parts first and second are 
not the least exquisite portions of the poem 
in artistic finish. The description of the win- 
ter morning in the second is to us one of the 
sketehes with the pen which we have 
for many a day; but we have quoted too 
| to copy more.— Pa. Freeman, 





_ The Senate ees Examination 
is pretily exp’ aschoolmas- 
Seeanibions *y 





s 
‘A country school teacher, preparing 


ig | glibly on until came the question for the 


Christmas morn--a sound of harmony through | 


dream-land, and it whispers of purity and at home, sick a-bed.’—Great Falls 
love, and acceptable worship, words tull of Cyeicher, ; 


he sallied forth from his dark old castle, the tracted by A. Ballou, on Christian Non- 


ed his hand for an alms; with a feeling of write in this book, in which, also my 


and instead of turning from him with scorn | 


PPP PPI IID LALA AA AAA AA 
{for an exhibition of his school, selecged 
‘a class of pupils, and wrote down the ques- 
| tions and auswers to questions he would 
| put to them exainination day. The day 
/came, and so came the young hopefuls, 
lall but one. The pupils took their pla- 
fees as had been arranged, and all went 


absentee, when the teacher asked “In 
whom do you believe 1” The pupil who 
sat next the vacunt seat, without noticing 
‘whose gestion it was, answered, “Napo- 
| leon Bonaparte.” *No, no” angrily ex- 
‘claimed the teacher. “In whom do you 
| believe 2” ‘Napoleon Bonaparte 1”— 
Here the teacher began to smell tle rat, 
and said, “You believe in the Holy 
Ghost, do you not 1” “No,” said the pu- 
pil, amid roars of uncontrolable laughter, 
!“the boy what believes in the Hol 
' Ghost hasn’t come to school to day ;_he’s 


For the Bugle. 
| M—School-house Jan. 29, 1849. 
To THE READERS OF THE Bucte: 
Friends:—A short time singe 
;the Rev. J. H. White of the E. 
| Church happened at my place of board 
in my absence. Jt appears he soon com~ 
, menced individualizing some books Thad, 
left in the room. His attention was at- 


¢ 


‘resistance, he soon inquired of Mr. M. 
my occupation (and | suppose) character 
/&c. Having his interogations answered, 
,he wished of Mr. M. the privilege to 
name was written. Mr. M. wished him 
not to, he still insisted, at length Mr. M. 
produced a slip of paper and bade him 
write upon that ifhe would write; he 
did so, and pined the paper in the book: 
under my name. 

I have been thus particular in this cir- 
cumstance, because [ think Mr. W. had 
some design in thus addressing one whose 
face he has never recognized—I should 
have made the following statement soon- 
er, had I discovered the fact sooner.— 
Some time passed, and then Mr. M. kind- 
ly informed me of what had transpired: — 
the following is the note :— 

“The doctrine of non-resisiance iftrue 
at all must be eferna//y true, but cternal 
non-resistance is eiernal nonsense,—that 
is, if it be made to include the doctrine 
of self-defence, for self-defence is the 
Jirst law of nalure, tha: ‘> the first law of 


God, for nature is nothing but the rule 
that God works by. Ifthe good man.of 





thief would come, be would have waich- 
ed, and not have suffered his house to be 
broken up. These words make self-de- 
fence not only a privilege boi a duty.— 
Amen. J. H. WHITE.” 

His note is copious with *eternal.”"— 
What al! he means by the term eternal 
when applied to this subject, 1 shall not 
pretend to know. Methinks, to apply 

this term tothe system or method ofliv- 
inghere, is about as great a nonsense us 
totalk of using physical means of resist- 
ance in a world of Spirits; or of one 
ltalking of taking arms of defence along 
\10 Heaven; when there is none else 
| there but a prince and kingdom of peace 
instead of war, slavery and retaliation, 

Ladmit with him, that self-defence is 
the first law of nature, (though | may not 
admit bis definision of nature.) Bat if 
he thinks the method of sell-preservation 
consists in wielding the fist, the sword, 
or the use of fire-arms 1 certainly differ 
widely from him here, and I feel satisfied 
that also does the precepts and cxamples 
ofthat Savior whom he professes to be 
an embassador of, and who once said, 
‘He that taketfishe sword shall perish 
with the sword; and, who, when he 
was reviled, reviled not again, and 
when evil was done unto him did good 
in return. Let me direct Mr. W’s at- 
tention, fora sample of the consequ ence 
of his method of self-preservation, to the 
millions who have fell on the field of bat- 
tle. I donot claim that all who fall there 
are to be imputed to this method of de- 
fence, but cerininly many should be. 
He should know that like begets its like; 
and ifhe calls to mind the course taken. 
by Wm. Penn, he cannot fail for evidence 
of this. Suppose two dogs meet, the 
one, of a menancing disposition, but the 
other unwilling to fight,—will these dogs 
fight? Is not non-resistance in the lauer 
dog the best method of self-preservation? 
This rule is equally applicable to men; 
for it is only their animal propensities 
that will impell them to fight. 

A short time since Mr. W. with others 
of his profession, closed a protracted 
meeting at Franklin Square, at which 
time and place Mr. W. threw out an a- 
bundance of his domineering piety, and 
hoodwinking psuedoism. And several 
, of those who did not feel willing to bow to. 
| his mandate; were declared, by W. with 
an uplified hand to be returned to the’ 








becoming,) for not taking their hats off 
&c. Among those thus denounced, was 
one J. Dickson.—Yes, says Mr. W. he; 
sball be returned and appear before Bro. 

Ambler. Alas, alas! 
dered at, that there are so many who say 
“Lord Lord,” and yet know and practise | 


blind to duty ?—Can Mr. W. bow at the | 


who are acquainted with him, may say he | 
can. But does hedo it with an honest | 


heari? Is he not false before thai God | 


they shall obtain mercy 2’? and can he 
expect mercy practising none himself!— 
‘These words’ says Mr. W. (refering to 
his quotation inthe note) ‘make self- 
defence not only a privilege buta duty.” 
LThus, this modern logician makes this 
‘verse of the Savior’s words turn as proof 
of his method of self-preservation—now 
any person knows when refering to the 
context, that Christ meant no such senti- 
ment as indicated by Mr. W. in this 
quotation. That Savior that has said 
“resist notevil,’? **Love your enemies,” 
“pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you” &c., taught 
quite differently from that indicated by 
Mr. W.in his noite. Butso it is, the 
most obvious precepts, by those profes- 
sing theology, are transformed to men 
something quite different from what they 
were intended. lt makes my heart weep, 
when I look around me, where I now am 
writing, and see many promising and no- 
ble youths whose juvenile intellects are 
yet bound down, under the teachings of 
such tyrannical priesteraft. I hope the 
time may speedily come when men will 
universally rise up and claim their inal- 
ienable rights to their own minds ;—and 


finally do to others as they would that 
they should do to them. 
For the cause of universal freedom, 
J. HARDMAN, 


Triaus py Jurny—A Narrow Escarr. 
—The subjoined was furnished by a cor- 
respondent of the Providence Journal : 

A late paper tells the story, probably 
ficticious, of the trial of a man for mur- 
der, before a court in the South West.— 





the house had. known at what hour the |The proofs wero eo direct, that no doubt 


remained of the prisoner’s guilt. Elev- 
en members of the Jury agreed to a ver- 
dict of guilty, but the twelfth dissented. 
Unable to become unanimous, they at 
length agreed to settle the point by means 
of a game of cards! \n the game, No. 
12 beat his eleven associates and the pris- 
oner was acquitted! The persual of this 
story reminded me of a ease, the trial of 
which came under my own personal ob- 
servation, quite as singular as the above, 


the benches, (which is certainly not very | the term _of the Court ended with it, its 
| manded, and his case remained in stalu 


Is it to be won- | steward was again called up, and a see- 
{ond time put on trial. 


: . vith ‘ | but, unlike the first jury, this was equally 
so little, pure christian religion! When’ divided; six being for conviction and six 


the Clergy of the land are so perverted, for acquittal. 
isthere any mystery why laymen are so | trial, the case, for ceriain reasons, was 


é re ! 8 
alter of prayer and say, “Father! for- | dence before offered and all that had 
give me my trespasses as I forgive J.| been before said, relative to the case, 


Dickson his trespasses 1”” Probably you the jury unanimously and promptly ren- 
| dered a verdict of acquittal, and the pris- 


| oner was saved ! 


who says ‘ Blessed are the merciful for | D¥ Law.” The incorrigible member of 


power and authority ceased, and the jury | 
took leave of absence. The prisoner re- 


uo. ‘ 
At the next session of the Court, the 


On this trial, as 
on the former one, the jury disagreed ; 
Preliminary to the third 


removed to a neighboring county. On 
that trial, after a repetition of all the evi- | 


This, I believe, is the 
only trial that has ever occurred in the 
State, under that correctly named * Bioo- 


the first jury, and who so nobly sustained | 
the cause of justice and humanity, was a, 
gentleman of the name of LOVE, which 
deserves to be written in letters of gold. 
He was and suill is, a highly respectable 
member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. I have metwith him many 
times even within a few years past, aud 
never approach him without a pleasant 
recollection of his noble conduct on that 


jury. 

it may be deemed akin to legal here- 
sy to casta doubt on the value of the 
right of trial by jury. or the infallibility 
of jury trials; but the case of the steward, 
noted above, destroyed, in my estimation, 
all the infailibility, and placed the VALUE 
ata discount of at least fifly per cent.— 
And, after all I witnessed in Courts of law 
since that period, I confess | would soon- 
er, by far, submit a just cause to the de- 
cision of the Justice of a high and hon- 
orable Court, take if you please the Su- 
preme Court of Rhode Isiand, or that of 
Massachusetts, than the best jury that ev- 
er returned a verdictto cither of those 
bodies. 


CuristiaAn Conpuct of a Dog.—We 
referred incidentally a few days ago to 
the remarkable instance of sagacity and 
feeling in a dog, which is the subject of 
the following circumstantial statement, 
politely furnished at our request for pub- 
lication. It comes of course from an au- 
thentic source, and must be reckoned a- 
mong the most siriking of the many facts, 
in illustration of the reasoning faculties of 
dogs. 

‘In the summer of 1846 my con at that 
time 12 years old, was visiting in the 
country. Having occasion to cross the 
field of a neighbor, the lad was pursued 
by a large fierce’ deg, and as he looked 
back over his shoulder to sce if the dog 
was gaining upon him, he stumbled and 
fell down‘upon aledge of rocks and broke 
his leg. He lay helpless of coursesand 
ithe dog came up in a moment in full ery, 
ready to pounce upon him. As he came 
up he seemed-to, understand that some- 
thing had happened to the boy, and after 
looking at him long enough to learn the 
precise state of the case, he set off toward 
the house which was far beyond the reach 
ofthe child's cries. Butthe dog went 
only within call, as if fearful of leaving 
the boy alone, and there barked for some 
time without atracting attention.  Fail- 





though circumstantially different. I am 
also personally acquainted with most 
of the persons concerned in it. 


many ofthe Southern States, the law a- 


suceessful or unsuccessful, to secrete aud 
carry away aslave. In the year, 1825, 
a vessel which plicd asa regular packet 
between New York and Wilmington N. 
C., waslying in the lauer port ready 
for sea, when a gentleman of Wilmington 
discovered that one of his slaves was mis- 
sing. Supposing from some suspicious 
circumstances, that said slave might be 
secreted on board the above packet, his 
owner caused due scarch to be made, 
when the negro was found carefully 
stowed away among the freight. Being 
closely questioned, he stated that the 
steward, a young mulatto from N. York, 
had received him on board, and secreted 
him. The steward was accordingly ar- 
rested and thrown into prison. ‘The ves- 
sol. of course, sailed without him; but 
he being a great favorite with his employ- 
ers, they employed for him the most 
eminent counsel in the State of North 
Carolina, and guaranteed the payment of 
all cosis in carrying the case through to 
its final termination. The trial commen- 
ced before the Supreme Court, at Wil- 
mingion, on Friday morning. And here 
let me observe, that in that State, a Court 
session is, by law, but for one week. It 
commences on Monday, and must termin- 
aie by wwelve on Saturday night. 

The inserest relative to this trial, the 
first one under the law, was intense.— 
During iis progress the Court-House was 
thronged with people; and never had I 
heard a jaw so loudly and boldly held up 
to the public detestation and abhorrence, 
as wasthat under which this trial took 
place, by the eminent counsel for the 
— They characterized it as ‘ ar- 

itrary, tyranical, unjust, unholy, bloody, 
MURDEROUS,’ &c., in round set terms.— 
On Saturday morning the case was giv- 
en tothe jury. The jury could not a- 
gree—and it was soon found that eleven 
were forconviction and the twelfth for ac- 
> ap Frequent messages passed from 
the Court to the jury, to all which the 
same answer was returned, ‘can’t agree,’ 
till late at night, when No. 12 returned 
for his answer, that he would sit there 
till he grew to his seat, before he would 
to convictthe prisoner. At] 





_ Brand jury, for the sin of standing upon 


wards the penalty of death on an attempt | 


| 
| 


ength | empties his 


’ . . {direction from which he came, he suc- 
The reader is probably aware that, in | . 


ing in his purpose he went home, and by 
his incessant howling, and running in the 


ceeded at last in persuading some of the 
family to follow him to the spot where 
the suffering child was still lying. 

Now the point of special interest in 
this fact is this, the dog, unusually 
fierce, pursued the boy as an enemy, 
trespassing on his master’s grounds; but 
the moment when he saw his enemy 
down and in distress, his ferocity was 
turned to pity, and with far moreof Chris- 
tian principle than most men exhibit, he 
resolved to do him good. He sought to 
save the life which he seemed bent to 
destroy. Instances are numerous of dogs 
displaying great sagacity for the aid of 
those dear to them, but this is the only 
case, that has come to my knowedge, 
where a brute showed mercy on one 
whom he regarded as a foe. The best of 
us may learn a lesson from this dog who 
had more heart and head than any dog of 
whom | ever heard or read.’—Newark 
Daily Adv. 

Antiquity.—The stalking horse on 
which knaves and bigots invariably mount 
when they want to ride over the timid 
and credulous. Never do we hear so 
much solemn palaver about the time-hal- 
lowed institutions, and approved yisdom 
of our ancestors, as when attempts are 
made to remove some staring monument 
of their folly. Antiquity is the young 
miscreant, the type of commingled igno- 
rance and tyranny, who massacred pris- 
oners taken in war, sacrificed hurman be- 
ings to idols, burnt them as heretics or 
witches, who believed in astrology,.dem- 
onology, sorcery, the philosopher's stone, 
and every exploded fully and enormity, 
although his example is still gravely ur- 
ged as a rule of conduct, and a standing 
argument against innovation—that is to 
say, improvement. If the seal of time 
were to be the signet of truth, there is no 
absurdity, oppression or falsehood, that 
might not be received as gospel; while 
the Gospel itself would want the more 
ancient warrant of Paganism. Never 
was the world so old, and consequent! 
so wise as itis to day; but it will be old- 
er, and therefore still wiser to-morrow. 





A Sare Investwent.—Dr. Franklin, 
speaking of education, says: “!f a man 
rse into his » bo man 
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oer A D FANCY 
9B PRINTAR, 
S.9LEM, OM10. 


OP All kinds of Plain and Fancy Job work done 


atthe Ollice of the “Homestead Journal,” om the 
shortest notice and on the lowest terms. 


Office one door North of E. W. Williams’ Store. 
January 3rd, tf. 


~~ DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 


BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wer- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 





and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 


good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESCOTTS. 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


DAVID WOODRUFF, 

MANUFACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIJES, &c 
A general assortment of carriages constant- 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 
Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


~~ ©, DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand a genera] assortme BS 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 

No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati- 
January, 1848. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Piltsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH, 


~~ JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR, 


Cutting done to order, and all work warranted. 
Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
Ohio. 














, FRUIT TREES. 

The proprietor has on hand a handsome 
lot of FRUIT TREES, comprising Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Plumb, and Cherry trees, and 
some Grape Vines and Ornamental Tiees— 
all of which he will sell on reasonable terms 
at his residence in Goshen, Mahoning Co., 
4} miles north-west of Salem 

ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr. 

Auge t 11, 1848. tf 


COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING. 

The subscriber, thankful for past favours 
conferred the last season, takes this method 
to inform the public that he still coutinues in 
the well-kuowo stand formerly carried on by 
James McLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
business, 

Directions.—For double coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at least 12 cuts to the pound, 
double and-twist 32 cuts, coloring 8 of it 
rod, and 24 blue; or in the same proportions: 
of any other two colors; double and twist 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 ents for chain. He has 
two machines to weave the half-double cov- 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
lows: double and twist of No.7 cotton yarn 
18 cuts, and 9 cuts of single yarn colored 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No. 9 
for filling. For No. 2, prepare of No. 5 cot- 
ton yarn, 16 cuts double and twisted, and 
8 cuts single, colored light blue, for the chain 
—17 cuts of double and twisted woollen, and 
one pound single white cotton for filling.— 
For those two machines spin the woollen yarn 
uiue or ten cuts to the pound, 

Plain and ficured table linen, &e. woven 

ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Green street, Salem. 
June 16th, 1948. 6m—148 
IMPORTANT NOTICE, 

Peltons splendid outline Maps, Baldwin's 
pronouncing Geouraphical Gazeteer, and 
** Naylor's system of teaching Geography.” 
for sale by J. Hambleton of this place. He 
is also prepared to give instruction to elas- 
ses, of to individuals who wish to quay 
themselves for teaching the science of Geo- 
graphy according to this new, superior, and 
(where tried) universally approved system. 
Address by letter or otherwise, Salem, Col,, 
Co., O. “Oct. Gth, 1848, 


Agents for the “ Bugle.” 
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OHIO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and I. 
Johnson. 

Columbiana; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springhoro; Ira Thomas. 
Harveysburg; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Diekenson. 
Columbus; “ ov Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Seoiteter: Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 
power hay Cope. 

ichfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Eli o 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. Mee gin 
Chester 4% Roads; Adam Sanders. 
Painesville; F. McGrew, 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell, 
ey ary L. se ' 

artford; G. W. Bushnell . 

J. Bright. were 

Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F, Whit- 


ore. e 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson 
INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Economy ; Ira O. Maulsby. 
Penn; John L. Michner. 
PENNSYLVANIA 








the hour of welve (mid-night) arrived ; | can take it from him.” 


3 H. Vashon. 
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